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PR EPACE 


In pursuance of the recommendations o^ the Ran Court of Enquiry, 
Eamily Budget Enquiries were conducted on uniform lines in select^ 
industrial centres in India during 1944-46 by the Government of India 
with a view to constructing and maintaining reliable Consumer Price 
Index Numbers for different centres. With the passage of time the 
consumption pattern of working class had undergone considerable 
change and it was felt that the existing Consumer Price Index Numbers 
should be revised on the basis of new weighting diagrams. It was, 
therefore, decided by the Planning Commission that fresh Family Living 
Surveys in 50 important industrial centres (factory, mining and nlanta- 
tions) based on the latest sc’entific principles should be conducted during 
the Second Plan period. This task was entrusted to the Labour Bureau, 
Ministry of Labour and Employment. A Working Group consisting of 
representatives of Indian Statistical Institute, National Sample Survey, 
Central Statistical Organisation and the Labour Bureau was accordingly 
set up for deciding all technical details for the planning and conduct 
of the Enquiries. The Enquiries were conducted in 1968-59 in accordance 
with the rc'commendations of the Technical Advisory Committee on Cost 
of Living Index Numbers sot up by Government and keeping in view 
the principles laid down by the I.L.O. 

2. Unlike the 1944-46 Enquiries which mainly consisted of collection 
of data on Income and Expenditure of working class households, the 
scope of the 1958-59 Enquiries was enlarged so as to include a study of 
other aspects of the Level of Living in addition to Income and Expendi- 
ture. 


3. The collection of data was entrusted to the National Sample 
Survey during its 14th round (except for Bombay centre and centres 
in West Bengal where the field work was done by I.S.I. Field Branch) 
and tabulations relating to Family Budget data to the Indian Statistical 
Institute, Calcutta.. The drafting of the Reports and the tabulation of 
data relating to Level of Lmng were the responsibility of the Labour 
Bureau. 

4. This report relates to the Enquiries conducted in Darjeeling 
centre. A General Report dealing mainly with the technical aspects 



of the Enquiries is being brought out separately. The present Report 
consists of two Parts. Part I contahis a dfecussion of Family Budget 
data while Part 11 analyses data relating to other aspects of the Level 
of Living. 

5. The prfanaty responsibility of drafting this report devolved on 
Shri Satnattn Dass, Research Officer, assisted by Shri A. Azim, Investiga- 
tor Ghfade I, under the guidance and supervision of Shri L.R. Varma, 
Deputy Director. My thanks are due to the National Sample Survey, 
the Indian Statistical Institute, the Central Statistical Organisation, 
the State Governments and the various Employers’ and Workers’ Orga- 
nisations for their kind co-operation in the conduct of the Enquiries. 
Thanks are also due to the working class households but for whose active 
co-GX)eration it would not have been possible to collect the requisite data 
relating to the various facets of family living. 

6. The views expressed in this Report are not those of the Govern- 
ment of India. 


K. C. SEAJ^ 
Director 

Laboub Bureau, 

Cleremont, Simla-4. 

Dated the 27th November, 1965. 
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Chapter 1 

SCOPE AND METHOD OF THE SURVEY 

l-l. Family limny study 

Family living studies aim at collection and analysis of data on 
consumption pattern and other aspects of living conditions in respect 
of families cf a specified population group. The surveys conducted for 
this purpose provide scope for the collection of a wide range of data from 
the families. When attention is focusse-d on a limited aspect only, 
the surveys become specialised surveys such as family budget survey 
where the bulk of the data collected relate to consumption expenditure. 
Other illustrations of such specialised surveys can be food consumption 
surveys, health surveys, labour force surveys, demographic sui'vcys, 
education surveys and housing surveys. Although in each case the 
specialised survey lays emphasis on a particular problem, some more 
general information such as the economic status of the family, is fre- 
quently included in order to facilitate the analysis of the elata collected 
during the s^xicialised surveys. In recent years the tenelency has been 
to widen the scope of family living surveys to multi-subject surveys 
laying equal emphasis on a broad spoctnim of data, combining two or 
more major topics, such as family characteristics, income, employment, 
education, housing, nutrition, health, etc. Through such multi-subject 
surveys, family living studies can bo put to manifold uses. These may 
be use<l to provid e nuterial for research into the behaviour patterns 
of different groups of the population. They can also supply the basic 
data needed for policy making in connection with S(XMO-economic planning 
which may include the establishment of nornts or the determination of 
needs, in preparation for social and economic measures, as weU as the 
assessment of the impact of policy d< cisions already applied in implement- 
ing welfare programmes. In developing countries like India, which are 
engaged in planning programmes, the data collected through family 
living surveys can be used to fill gaps in the existing information and 
to providechecks on the completeness of the existing data. 

In its widest sense, a family living survey should yield data for an 
analysis of the level of living of a particular population group. An 
idea of the spectrum of data needed for such an analysis can bo had from 
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the following main components of the level of living given by the U.N, 
Committee of Experts on International Definition and Measurements of 
Standards and Levels of Living, 1964*. 

(i) Health, including demographic conditions ; 

{it) Food and nutrition ; 

(m) Education, including literacy and skills ; 

(iv) Conditions of work ; 

(v) Employment situation ; 

(w) Aggregate consumption and savings ; 

{vii) Transportation ; 

{viii) Housing, including household facilities ; 

(ix) Clothing ; 

(aj) Kecreation and entertainment ; 

(ad) Social security ; and 

(xii) Human freedoms. 

In conducting the family living surveys in this country during 
1958-59, inter alia, in Darjeeling, an attempt was made to cover many 
of the components given above. At the same time, the object of deriving 
a weighting diagram for new series of consumer price index numbers 
for the respective centres was kept in view. For the latter jatrpose, the 
relevant data are those which are usually covered in a specialised family 
budget survey. In this Report, the data on family budget survey have 
been discussed separately m Part I and the data collected on other 
compom nts of level of living have been presented in Part II. 

1 *2. Description of the survey 

Darjeeling was one of the centres where family living surveys were 
conducted during 1958-59. This survey in Darjeeling was part of an 
integrated scheme of family living surveys among industrial workers 
at 50f important factory, mining and plantation centres under the Second 
Five Year Plan. The details regarding origin, scope, design, etc., of the 
present surveys are being published in a separate report, as they happen 
to be common for all the 50 centres. A few important details are, however, 
discussed here briefly in order to brine out the significance of the data 
for Darjeeling centre present^ in this Report. 


♦Report on International Definition and Measurements of Standards and Levels of 
Living, U.N., 1954. 

fThe list of 50 centres is given in Appendix I. 
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1*21. Organisation of the survey 

The working class family living snrvey was sponsored by the Labour 
Bureau, Ministry of Labour and Employment, Government of India. 
The technical d.etail3 of the survey were worked, out under the guidance 
of a Technical Advisory Committee on Cost of Living Index Numbers 
consisting of the representatives of the Ministries of Labour and Employ- 
ment, Food and Agriculture and Finance, the Planning Commission, 
the National Sample Survey Directorate, the Department of Statistics 
(C.S.O.), the Indian Statistical Institute and the Reserve Bank of India. 
The field work was entrusted to the Directorate of National Sample 
Survey, and processing and tabulation of data collected in Schedule 
‘A’ (Family Budget) were entrusted to the Indian Statistical Institute, 
Calcutta. The tabulation of data collected in Schedule ‘B’ (Level of 
Living) was done in the Labour Bureau. Analysis of the data, publica- 
tion of reports on the results of the surveys and construction and main- 
tenance of new series of consumer price index numbers were the responsi- 
bilities of the Labour Bureau. 

1*22. Definition of a working class family 

A working class family was the basic unit of the survey. A family 
was defined in terms of sociological and economic considerations as 
consisting of persons — ■ 

(i) generally related by blood and marriage or adoption; 

(i») usually living together and/or served from the same kitchen; 
and 

(m) pooling a major part of their income and/or depending on a 
common pool of income for a major part of their expenditure. 

Relatives and friends, be.sides wife and ciiildreu, living with the 
family and depending on the common fa,mily pool for their exj)onditure 
were considered family members. On the other hand, domestic servant.s 
and paying guests w'ere generally excluded from the concept but they were 
taken to constitute separate femilies wdthin the household. Caro was 
taken to include temporary absentees such as family members on tours or 
on visit to relatives or fr'xnds, or in hospital, Clasual gm^ts were not 
considered to be fam.ily members even though they might have stayc d with 
the family for a fairly long period. In a messing group, where the 
members pooled a part of their income only for messing, generally each 
member was treated as a separate family. 
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A working class family was defined as one which derived 50 per cent, 
or more of its income during the specified calendar month through 
manual work in a factory, mine or plantation covered by the Factories 
Act, 1948, the Mines Act, 1952, or the Plantations Labour Act, 1951 as the 
case may be. The survey in Darjeeling, which was a plantation centre 
covered families deriving a major part of their income from manual 
work in registered plantations only. Manual work was defined on the 
basis of classification of occupations. Thus, a job though essentially 
involving physical labour but reqmring a certain level of general, pro- 
fessional, scientific or technical education was classified as ‘non-manual’. 
On the other hand, jobs involving physical labour and not requiring 
much of educational (general, scientific, technical or otherwise) back- 
ground w'cre treated as ‘manual’ work. 

1'23. Design of survey 

Two types of sampling methods, viz., tenement sampling and pay-roll 
sampling were followed for getting down to the ultimate units of the family 
living survey, viz., the families. The choice between the two methods 
depended upon operational convenience. Thus, at a centr.- where 
working class population was concentrated in definite areas, which could 
be located and demarcated without much difficiilty, tenement sampling 
was followed. On the other hand, if the workijig class population in a 
centre was found to be loosely dispersed, the pay-roll sampling became 
operationally more convenient and economical. 

On the basis of a preliminary .survey conducted in December, 1957 — 
February, 1958, it was decided to adopt pay-roll sampling at Darjeeling 
centre and the list of 83 registered plantations .situated in the regions of 
Darjeeling West, Darjeeling Bast, Tecsta Valley, Sonada, Rungbong, 
Kurseong, Mahanuddy, Tingling and Gorubathen, during the year 1955 
was used as the sampling frame. 

The sample size or a emtre was determined on the basis oT the num- 
ber of industrial workers, the type of sampling followed, the vmrk-load 
manageable by an Invesjtigator and the required precision of weights to be 
derived from Schedule ‘A’ for consumer price index numbers. The sample 
size for Darjeeling determined and finally covered was 480 families 
for Schedule ‘A’ and 120 for Schedule ‘B’. 

The two samples drawn for Schedules ‘A’ and *B’ were mutually 
exclusive because canvassing of both the schedules from the same sampled 
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family would have caused fatigue both to the Investigatora and in- 
fonnants. The whole sample was staggered over a period of 12 months J 
evenly so as to eliminate the seasonal effects on the consumption pattern, il 

The selection of sample was done in two stages. In the first stage 
grovps of establishments were selected and in the next stage workers were 
selected. The tea-plantations were grouped into clusters of 2 or 3 
each such that each cluster was heterogenous with respect to management 
(Indian or Foreign) and class (estates with area above 500 acres, between 
300 and 500 acres, and below 300 acres formed classes A, B and 0 res- 
pectively). The clusters were then arranged in increasing order of 
number of workers employed and 2 independent samplas of 12 clusters 
each, were selected systematically with probability proportional to nmnber 
of workers employed. 

The ultimate sampling unit, a working class family, was selected 
through the pay-rolls of the establishments at the second stage of samp- 
ling. The up-to-date and complete lists of workers entered in the pay- 
rolls of each sampled establishment were drawn up. Within each estab- 
lishment any available arrangement by sections, grades or types of work 
was retained and from the pay-rolls of the establishments in a cluster 
a simple systematic sample of 25 workers was drawn, of which 5 workers 
were selected by simple random sampling for Schedule ‘B’ and the re- 
maining 20 wore taken for Schedule ‘A’. 

1 • 24. Period of survey 

As mentioned earlier, the survey was designed to cover a period of 
12 months at each centre. The period for the survey at Darjeeling centre 
was July, 1958 to September, 1959. The period was more than 12 
months because of non-availability of sonic of the selected households 
during the time of enquiry. 

1 • 25. Method of survey 

The “Interview Method’’ was followed for the collection of data, 
as a large proportion of the population covered consisted of illiterate 
workers who could not be expected to reply to mailed questioimaires, 
or to maintain accounts. Moreover, the questionnaires covered a wide 
range of subjects, accurate replies to some of which could not be had 
without explaining in person the significance of the questions to the 
respondents. 
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1*26. Difficulties in the collection of data 

The employers and employees evinced keen interest in the survey 
and extended full co-operation to the Investigators of the Directorate 
of National Sample Survey, who were entrusted with the field work. 
Because of the lengthy questionnaires, however, the sampled workers 
sometimes felt impatient while answering questions. It took throe to four 
hours to complete schedule ‘A’. The detailed itemised break down ot 
consumption and expenditure in many of the blocks, e.g., clothing, 
medical care, personal care, education and reading, recreation and 
amixsements, transport and communication, subscription, personal 
effects, taxes and interests was specially irksome. Information on the 
consumption of liquor and other intoxicants was furnished by the workers 
with great reluctance. 



Chapter 2 

ECONOMIC BACKGROUND OF THE CENTRE 
2*1. Introductory 

Darjeeling is one of the most important tea growing regions of 
West Bengal. Its longitude is 88-89" East and latitude 26-27° North 
covering an area of 3,105 square kilometres. The tea industry is manned 
mostly by hill tribes of Darjeeling and Nepalis. 

2*2. Population 

The following table shows the growth of population in Darjeeling 
from 1921 onwards - 

Table 2-1 


Year 

Population 

Decennial 

percentago 

increase 

1 

2 

3 

1921* .. 

2,82,748 


1931 .. 

3,19,636 

13*04 

1941 

3,76,369 

17-75 

1951 

4,45,260 

18-30 

1961** .. 

6,24,040 

40-29 

2*3. Working Class areas 

The working class population in 

Darjeeling was 

reported to be 

concentrated in the following areas 

(t) Pokhriabong 

(u) Rangli-Rangliot 
(Hi) Mirik 

{iv) Tistabazar 

(v) Ryongabazar 

(vi) Ghoom 

(vii) Sukhiapokhri 
(viii) Sonada 

(ix) Kurseong 

(x) Darjeeling 

(xi) Pankhabari 

(xii) Panighatta 




*t’iBuros for tho years 1921 'to 1951 taken from Census of India, Vol. VI, Part lA, 
page 292. 

**Figure8 1 for the year 1901 taken from Census of India 1961, Final Population 
totals, Paper No. 1 of 1962 page, 56. 7 
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2 ’4. Working class markets 

Although the working class population was concentrated in the above 
areas, the markets patronised predominantly by them were : 

(t) Chowk Bazar 
{ii) Kurscong 
{Hi) Tista Bazar 
{iv) Pokhria Bazar 

The above mentioned markets have been selected for the collection 
of retail prices for the new series of Consumer Price Index Numbers 
for Darjeeling centre. 

2*6. General characteristics of working class population — Survey results 

2-51. Industries 

According to the survey, the estimated number of working class 
families (as defined for the purpose of the survey) in Darjeeling was 
about 29 thousand. The estimated number of employees in these 
families was about 44 thousand. A distribution of these employees by 
industries and in each industry by sex and adults/children is given in 
table 2-2. In column 7, the average monthly income per employee 
from paid employment in different industries, as reported by the families, 
is also given. 

Table 2-2 


Distribution of employees {including apprentices) by industries and 

other details 


Indusiry 

Percentage distribution of employ- 
ees by sox and adults/children 

Total 

number 

of 

employ. 

ees 

(estima- 

ted! 

Average Number 
monthly of 
income employ- 
p(*r ces 

employ- (uricsti- 
ee from mated) 
paid 
employ- 
ment (Us.) 

Men 

Women 

Children Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 5 

6 

7 8 

Production of tea in 
plantation 

Rest 

50-35 

58-35 

48-07 

41-65 

1-58 100-00 
.. 100-00 

43,843 

554 

39-30 1,176 
27-57 8 

All 

60-44 

48-00 

1-50 100-00 

44,397 

39-15 1.183 

Number of employees 
(Tmostimatedl^ 

697 

568 

18 1,183 


. . 


*UneBtiiiiated figures stand for sampled totals and estimated figures are the .popd&t • 
tton'aMiinates deriv^ from Mie sample totab. Thbis how i^e e:9tessionswilfbetisedia 
all other tables of Fart I of the Beport. Where nothing iS' mentioned; the figures dxoud b e 
t»Van as “estimated figures’*. 
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It will bo seen that about 99 per cent, of the employees were em- 
ployed in the pi»duction of tea in plantations. The women employees 
constituted about 48 per cent, of the total. The proportion of children 
(upto the age of 14 years) was about 2 per cent. 

2*62. Occupation 

Table 2*3 gives, by major occupations the percentage distribution of 
employees by sex and adults/children, total number of employec.s and 
average monthly income per employee from paid employment. 

Table 2*3 

Distribution of employees (ivchtding apprentices) by occupation and other 

details 


Occupation 


Percentage distribution of employ- 
ees by sex and adults/childreii 

Men Women Child- Total 
ron 


Total Average Numbet 
number u ion tidy of em- 
of em- income ployees 
ployees per em- (uriesli- 
ployco mated) 
from 
paid 
employ- 
TTU'nt 
(Us.) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

plantation workers 

40- bl 

51-74 

1-65 

100-00 

40,581 

37-35 

1.095 

Ucs 0 

91-26 

8-20 

0-54 

100-00 

3,816 

68-25 

88 

All occupations • • 

50-44 

48-00 

1-56 

100-00 

44,397 

39-16 

1,183 

Number of employees 
(unesti mated) 

597 

568 

18 

1,183 



-- 


About 91 per cent, of the total employees were employed as planta- 
tion workers and the rest comprised production process workers, workers 
in transport occupations, etc. 

2*63. Nature of employment and type of settlement 

Table 2-4 gives the percentage distribution of employees by number 
of days worked during the month classified by (a) regular and casual 
employment and (6) settled or non-settled. A settled person was defined 
as one who had permanently settled down at the place of survey, i.e,, 
M/J{N)244DofLB— 3 




WVuo K\s native place and had developed 

and permanent attachment to his present place of stay. 


Table 2-4 

VcrcemUige distribution of employees {iucluditig apprentices) by nature 
of employment, type of settlement and number of days tvorhed 


Percentage distribution of employees by Number of 

Number of days worked during ^ ^ — ^ employees 

tho month Nature of employment Type of settle- (unesti- 

ment mated) 


^ A, ^ 


Pi^gular Casual* All Settled 

Not 

Settled 

settled 



1 


2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

0 



1-92 

1-37 

1-90 

1-92 


21 

1— 7 .. 

• . 

. . 

0-58 

. . 

0-66 

0-56 

• • 

8 

8—15 . . 

« . 


3-24 

19-35 

3-77 

3-09 

12-67 

43 

10—19 .. 



0-62 

15-05 

0-91 

6-77 

22-70 

79 

20—23 . . 

. . 

. . 

20-97 

21-87 

21-00 

21-19 

. . 

269 

24—27 . . 



62-51 

38 32 

61-73 

61-70 

64-63 

727 

28—31 . . 



4-16 

3-44 

4-13 

4-17 

-- 

36 


Total 


100- 00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

1,183 

Percentage to 

total 

• 

96-72 

3-28 

100-00 

99-11 

0-89 

•• 

Number of employees (unesti- 
mated) . . 

1,134 

49 

1,183 

1,176 

7 



♦The classification of Workers into “regular” and “casual” was done on a different 
basis from the one adopted in tho ‘Occupational Wage Survey’ conducted by the Labour 
Bureau in 1958-59 where the term ‘casual’ was used in a more restricted sense. 


Of the total employees, about 97 per cent, were regular and tho 
remaining 3 per cent, were casual. Koughly 99 per cent, of the employees 
].ad settled down at the centre. 
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2 •54. Family income 

Tlie average monthly income per family of the population surveyed 
was Its. 95-26. The estimated (listribution of families in different 
income classes is given in table 2-5. 

Tai$le 2-5 

Distribution of families by monthly family income 

Percentage of 


Monthly family income families to 

total 

IjCss than E,s. 30 

Ks. 30 to less than lls. 60 . . , . . . . . . . 15-65 

Es. 60 to less than Rs. 90 . . . . . . . . . . 33 -28 

Rb. 90 to leas than Rs. 120 . . . . . . . . . . 32 -12 

Rs. 120 to less than Rs. 150 .. .. .. .. .. 10*77 

Rs. 150 to less than Rs. 210 .. .. .. .. .. 6-06 

Rs. 210 and above . . . . . . . . . . . . 2 -12 

Total .. 100*00 


TJic modiil raiiiily iiieonie class was from ‘lls. 60 to ]<‘ss than lls. 90’. 
Ojily 8 per cent, of the families had iiicomM)f Us. 150 or more pi^r irioiith. 

2*55. F(LDi!^>i 

Till' a\o:My<‘, of l!ie family was 4*77 persons. The es(.i?ii:ited 
distribution. oi‘ familie.^ in lh<» diTenoib sizii j^roups is ^^iven in table 2*6. 

Tav»lk 2*() 

of finnhes bf/ sizo 

Porccnlage of 


Family size (tiiimber of moinbors) families to 

total 

One .. .. .. .. .. .. 6-14 

Two and t hree . . . . . . . . . . . . 25-08 

Four and five . . . . . . . . . . . . 33 -30 

Six and seven . . . . . . . . . . . . 23-25 

Above seven .. .. .. .. .. .. 12-23 


Total 


100-00 



Chapter 3 

FAMILY CHAEACTEKISTICS 


3*1. Introductory 

Some general details of the working class population in Darjeeling; 
have been discussed in the preceding chapter. An analysis of the im- 
portant socio-economic characteristics of the working class families in this 
centre, as revealed by the survey, is presented below. 

3 • 2. Age, sex and marital status 

Table 3‘1 gives the percentage distribution of family members by 
age, sex and marital status. 

Table 3-1 


Percentage distribution of family members by age, sex and nwrital status 



Num- 




Ago (years) 

A.- 





Percent 
age dis 
tri- 

bntiun 
of all 
mem- 
bers 

Sex and 
marital 
status 

of 

mem- 

bers 

(un- 

esti- 

mated,) 

Below 

5 

5—14 

16—34 

35—54 55—69 

60—04 65 and 
above 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

MaU 

Unmarried 

783 

22*96 

48-93 

27*06 

1*05 

. . 

, . 

, . 

100*00 

29-69 

Married . . 

434 


0*19 

44*08 

41*44 

5*79 

611 

3-39 

100*00 

16*70 

Widowed 

63 

, . 


20*43 

33*14 

8*80 

8*64 

28*99 

100-00 

2-04 

Divorced 

3 

. , 


90*36 

, . 

9*64 

. . 

. . 

100*00 

0*18 

Separated 

3 


•• 

100*00 

•• 

** 

*• 

*• 

100*00 

0*10 

Sub- total 

1,286 

13-86 

29*59 

32*88 

16*40 

2*45 

2*18 

2*64 

100-00 

49*21 

Female 

Unmarried 

746 

25*49 

50*05 

23*86 

0-44 

0*16 


. . 

100*00 

28*62 

Married . . 

441 

, , 

, , 

58*72 

36*86 

2*72 

2 27 

0*43 

100*00 

17*08 

Widowed 

88 

, , 

, , 

18*70 

37*91 

8*27 

19*66 

16*56 

100*00 

4*04 

Divorced 

10 

, , 

, , 

62*30 

37*70 

. , 

. . 

. . 

100*00 

0*42 

Separated 

11 

•• 

•• 

44*47 

55*53 

•• 

** 

*• 

100*00 

0*63 

Sub-total 

1,296 

14*36 

28-21 

36*75 

16*32 

1*66 

2*32 

1*38 

100*00 

50*79 

Total . . 

2,582 

14*12 

28*89 

34*33 

16*36 

2*05 

2*26 

2*00 

100*00 

100*00 

Number of 
members 
(unestim- 

ated) . . 


344 

732 

023 

424 

53 

67 

49 

2,582 

X 


12 


13 


Taking all tke members living with the families at the centre, about 
49 per cent, were men and about 51 per cent, women. Children of 
14 years of age or below constituted about 43 per cent, of the total and 
persons of 55 years and above about 6 per cent. About 49 per 
cent, of men and 52 per cent, of women belonged to the 
age-group 15 to 54. Of the persons falling in the age-group 15 to 64, 
about 48 per cent, were men and about 62 per cent, women. In this 
age-group, among men roughly 34 per cent, were unmarried, 69 per cent, 
married, and the rest 7 per cent, were widowed, divorced or separated. 
Among women in the same age-group, 26 per cent, were unmarried, 61 
per cent, married and the rest 13 per cent, widowed, divorced or separated. 

3 '3. Religion and size 

Table 3*2 shows the distribution of families by religion and size and 
gives a few more details such as average size of the family and average 
number of children per family. 

Table 3-2 


Percentage distribution of families by religion ayvd size 


Size of family 


Religion 

JL 


r 

Hinduism 

Buddhism 

Rest 

AU ' 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

One 

5*86 

7-94 


6-14 

Two and three 

26-60 

15-28 

60-00 

25-08 

Four and five 

32-78 

36-14 

40- 00 

33-80 

Six and seven 

23 04 

26-12 

. . 

28-25 

Above seven . . • • 

11*72 

16-62 

• • 

12-23 

Total 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Percentage of families to total . • 

8517 

14-43 

0-40 

100-00 

Average size of the families • • 

4-71 

5 21 

3-40 

4-77 

Average number of children per family 

202 

2 29 

1-00 

2*05 


3 ’4. Literacy 


The levels of literacy among family members by age and family 
income classes are presented in Table 3 ‘3. 
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Table 3*3 

Percentage distrifmtion of family members in varions monthly family 
income classed by age-group and levels of literacy 


Monthly family income class (Rs.) 


Age group and r- 

educational ♦ < 30 

standard 

30— 

<60 

60— 

<90 



90-- 

<120 

120— 

<150 

160— 

<210 

210 and 
above 

All 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Age less than 5 
years 

Below Brimary 




Ml 

9*28 


0-95 

Beet 

100 00 

100 00 

100- 00 

98- 89 

90*72 

100- 00 

99 05 

Total 

100-00 

100- 00 

100 00 

100 00 

100*00 

100-00 

100-00 


Age 5 years and 
above 


Illiterate 

.. 79-76 

78-34 

75-11 

70-28 

61-57 

53-87 

73-53 

Below primary 

.. 20-24 

19-11 

22-58 

26-34 

33*53 

36*79 

23* 59 

Primary 

« • • « 

2-15 

2.16 

1-85 

4* 22 

6.59 

2-33 

Kiddle 

• • • • 

0-40 

0-15 

1-53 

0-34 

2*75 

0*52 

Matrioulato .. 

. . 



. . 

0*34 


0*03 

Othow 

.. 

•• 

•• 





Total . . 

.. 100*00 

100-00 

100-00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 


♦The sign “<” in this and subsequent tables denotes ‘less than’. 

About 1 per (‘.out. of cliililmi aged less thaji 5 yeais Iio.d startod 
receiving edticatioii. Talcing all iiusmbers aged o ye:i.rs and ;dio\ (.', about 
74 per cent, were illiterate and about 2(> per eeiit. laid rectdve'i, education 
uj)to or below primary .standiird. By ajid larg(!, the percciM.age of illi- 
t(U‘ate member.s seemed to decline in higher inconHi class' s. I'ln^ ju-r- 
centage (tf iiumibers having middlt! or higlmr stain lard of ednciUion vas 
iiegligiblii. 

3-5. Distribution of family members by age, sex and aetirity stains 

Activity status is meant to distinguish among [a] thos(' in gainful 
employment, {b) those not so occupied but seeking, and if not so'clcing tlum 
available for gainful employntent and, (c) those not in the bii oiir force. 
The first category covers employers, employees, apprentices, self- 
employed persons and unpaid family labour. The second category in- 
cludes tho unemployed, i.c., persons seeking employment aud persons not 
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seeking, though available for employment. The last category comprises 
pensioners, students, women doing domestic work only, disabled persons, 
young children, those employed in non-gainful occupations, etc. 

For each of the members of the siiinpled families, information was 
collected on age, se.v and activity status as on the day preceding the date of 
survey. The estimated distribution for all families of the tleliued 
working class jiopidation group is given in table 3- t. 

Table 3-4 

PercenUige, distribution of family members by age, sex and, activity status 



Num- 

ber 



Age (years) 

A 


Percent- 

Sox and 
activity 
status 

of 

mem- 
bers Below 
(lines- 6 

tiraated) 

5—14 

15—34 

35—54 65— 5d 

60—64 65 and 
above 

distribu- 
tion of 

Total all 

members 

1 

2 3 

4 

5 

5 7 

8 9 

10 U 


Male 


Employer 

Employee 

Apprentice 

Self-emplo- 

618 !! 

1-39 

67-55 

31-35 

4-93 

3-42 

1-36 

100-00 

21 -si 

yod 

Unpaid fa- 

7 


32-70 

56-15 



11-15 

100-00 

0-39 

mily labour 

3 



33-33 


66-67 


100-00 

0-16 

Unemployed 
Not in lab- 

62 

19-80 

70 - 4 i 

7-62 

I'ii 

1-06 

-• 

100-00 

2-70 

our force 

596 28-22 

56-80 

6-60 

3-15 

0-42 

0-84 

3-97 

100-00 

24-16 


Sub-total 

1,286 

13 so 

29-59 

32-88 

16-40 

2-45 

2-18 

2-64 

100-00 

49-21 

FernaU 











Em oI oyer 
Employee 
Apprentice 
Sedf-emplo- 

565 


1-73 

68 - i 5 

26 -si 

1 -54 

2 - i 3 

o-ii 

100-00 

20-83 

yed 

Unpaid fam- 

1 




100-00 




100-00 

O-ll 

ily labour 

4 




100-00 

. . 



100-00 

0-17 

Un< employed 
Not in labo- 

90 


21-65 

57 !)4 

I'jca 

0-72 

-- 

-• 

100-00 

3-95 

ur force 

636 

28-36 

60-94 

6-60 

0-80 

1-92 

2-86 

2-62 

100-00 

25-73 

Sub-total 

1,296 

14-36 

28-21 

35-75 

16-32 

1-66 

2-32 

1-38 

100-00 

50-79 

Total 

2,582 

14-12 

28-89 

34-33 

16-36 

2-06 

2-25 

2-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Number of 











members 











(unestim- 

ated) 

X 

344 

732 

923 

424 

53 

57 

49 

2,582 

X 
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It has to be borne in mind that the universe covered in this case was 
only a particular section of working class population in Darjeeling cCmp- 
rising families which derived a major part of their income from emp- 
loyment in registered plantations. Naturally, the percentage of unemployed 
was small among this section of working class population and persons 
wore either gainfully occupied or not in the labour force. The labour force 
participation rate was of the extent of about 50 per cent, consisting of 
gainfully occupied persons and unemployed persons. 

3*6. Distribution of family members by age, sex and economic status 

Economic status is meant to classify persons into eanicr, earning 
dependant and non-earning dependant. An earner was defined as one 
whose income was suiiicient for his/her maintenance and earning 
dependant as one whose income was not adequate for his/her own mainten- 
ance and non-earning dependant as one who earned no income at aU and 
was dependant for his/her maintenance on others. 

The estimated distribution of family members by ago, sex and econo- 
mic status as on the day preceding the date of survey is given in table 
3-5. 


Table 3*5 


Percentage distribution of family members by age, sex and economic status 


Kam- 



Age (year«) 




Percen- 

of 

Sex and mem* 
eoonomio bore Below 
etatuB (unee- 5 

timaied 


15—34 

36—64 66—60 

60-64 

65 azMi 
aboT# 

• » 

XoUl 

tage 
dietri- 
botion of 
all 

members 

1 2 3 

4 

6 

3 7 

8 

9 

10 

11 


Xarntrs 

Mala .. «12 1*04 67*23 33*06 4*#2 3*38 1*43 100*00 21*86 

Vauale .. 643 .. 1*22 68*00 26*08 1*6# 2*06 0*16 100*00 20*21 


6«b-ioial 

1.165 

1*13 

62-40 

29*62 

3*32 

2*72 

0*81 

100*00 

42*07 

Murmng 

d^MdSfNa# 

Male 

Female . . 

17 

26 

18*16 
.. 13*80 

40*35 

49*98 

11*67 

21*93 

4*61 

8*00 

7*93 

17*32 

6*86 

leooo 

100*00 

0*41 

0*87 


.. 14*87 46*87 18*68 1*4# 7*#6 10*24 100*00 1*28 


£ttktotei .. 43 
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Table 3.5 — ocmtd. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

N&n -earning 

dependants 

Male 

f)57 

26*32 

62*92 

13*00 

3*77 

0-42 

1*16 

3*41 

100*00 

26*93 

Eemalo 

727 

24*55 

46*99 

13*39 

8*91 

1*76 

2*34 

2*06 

100*00 

29*72 

gob-total 

1.884 

24-91 

49*82 

13*20 

6*47 

1*12 

1*78 

2*70 

100*00 

56.66 

Total .. ^ 

2JBS2 

28-89 

14*12 

34*33 

16.36 

2.05 

2*26 

2*00 

100.00 

100*00 

Number of 
members 
(unoBtim- 
ated) . . 


344 

732 

923 

424 

58 

57 

49 

2,682 

X 


Earners and earning dependants constituted about 43 per cent, of the 
total; 22 per cent, being males and 21 per cent, famales. Earners and 
earning doi)endants mostly enmo in the age-group 15 to 54 years. The 
non-earning dependants, who mainly consisted of children, accounted for 
about 57 per cent. 

3 • 7. Family size, composition^ economic status and earning stre'ngth by income 
3*71. A nalysis by family income 

For the purpose of analysis, the families have been classified into 
seven monthly family income classes and five family size groups. The 
two-way (bstribution of families by income and size is given in table 3-(>. 

Table 3-6 

Percentage distribviion of families fry family income and family size 


Ifonthlj family income class (Rs.) 


<30 

30— 

<60 

60— 

<90 

90 — 

<120 

120— 

<100 

150 — 

<210 

210 and 
above 

All 

1 2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

One .. *. 

30-08 

1*26 





6*14 

Two and three 

48*59 

33*81 

16 * i 6 

8*89 

2-43 

11*86 

25-08 

Four and five 

14*83 

49*02 

33 08 

30-47 

16*79 


33*30 

Six and seven 


11*43 

43*63 

33-01 

27*75 

8*07 

23*25 

Above seven 

** 

4*49 

8*14 

27*13 

04-08 

80-07 

12*23 

Total . . 

100.00 100 00 

100*00 

100-00 

100*00 

100*00 

100 00 

Percentage of fami- 

lies to total 

16*66 

33 28 

32 12 

10*77 

6*06 

2*12 

100*00 

Nnmber of families 

(unestimated) . . 

42 

-T 

149 

108 

70 

48 

23 

480 
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Family income, on the whole, tended to iimrease with the nize of the 
family and in higher income classes there was a larger percentage of 
large-sized families. The composition of famili s by the economic 
status of member is given in table 3 • 7. 

Table 3-7 


Composdton of families by economic stains 


Average number of members per family by monthly family income 

class (Rs.) 

CateffOrv of TnoTnbprfl A 


<30 

30— 

<60 

60— 

<90 

90— 

<120 

120— 

<150 

160— 

<210 

210 and 
above 

> 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Earners 

Adult male 


0-36 

0-90 

110 

1-50 

1-79 

2-67 

103 

Adult female 


0-72 

O-f’2 

0-05 

117 

1-69 

1*80 

0-95 

Children male 


001 



006 

002 

003 

0-01 

Children female , . 


, , 

001 

002 

0-01 


00 ‘ 

001 

All earners 


1 09 

1-73 

207 

2-74 

3*50 

4-48 

200 

Earning dependants 

Adult male 

. . 

, . 

, , 

002 

002 

005 

O'Ki 

002 

Adult female 


001 

001 

005 

0-08 

004 

0-07 

0-04 

Children male 


.. 



0 02 



0 00 

Children female . . 


, , 

.. 


002 

0*02 

004 

001 

All earning depen- 
dants . . 


001 

0 01 

007 

014 

Oil 

0-27 

007 

Non-earning 

dependants 

Adult melt • 


019 

0 24 

0-35 

0-28 

0-37 

0-26 

0-28 

Adult f{* male 


0 15 

0 42 

0-46 

0*48 

0-49 

0-58 

0*40 

C'hildren male 


0-30 

0 86 

1-32 

1-20 

1-38 

1-87 

101 

Childreji female . . 

. , 

0-42 

0'86 

1-21 

1 34 

1-77 

1-23 

101 

All non-earning 
dependants 


106 

2 38 

3 34 

3 30 

401 

3-94 

2-70 

Total 

Adult male 


0-55 

1 14 

1-47 

l-8() 

2-21 

2-99 

1-33 

Adult female 


0-88 

1 25 

J-46 

1-73 

2-22 

2-45 

1-31) 

Children male 


0-31 

0 86 

1-32 

1-28 

1-40 

1*90 

102 

Children female . . 


()-42 

0-87 

1 23 

1 37 

1-79 

1-35 

103 

members 


2 16 

4- 12 

5-4'^ 

6-18 

7-62 

^ • 6 » 

4-77 

Number of members 

(uue.stimated) . . 

•• 

94 

583 

872 

451 

367 

215 

2,682 
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The average number of members per family was 4- 77. Of those, 
2 ’00 were earners, 0‘07 earning dependants and 2*70 non-earning 
dependants. The prop' rtioii of earners to the total members decreas(5d 
with an increase in the level of income upto the income class TIs. 9( • to less- 
than Rs. 120’ and increased thereafter. 

More light on the variation in the earning sti’cngtli with family income 
is thrown by table 3 • 8 which gives the distribution of families by earning 
strength and income. 


Taulk 3*8 

Percentage distribution of families by earning strength 


Monthly family income class (Its.) 


r 

Earning strength 

<30 

30— 

<60 

60— 

<90 

90— 

<120 

120— 

<150 

150 — 210 and 
<210 above 

All ’ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

One earner 


89-52 

26-68 

11-04 

4-23 



26-90 

One earner and 
one or more ea- 
rning dependants 


1-49 

2-68 

3-46 

1-00 



2-34 

Two earners 

. . 

8-99 

68-37 

63-66 

30-18 

3 79 

11-80 

48-34 

Two earners and 
one or more oa- 
ming depen- 
dants 



1-70 

1-15 

5-49 



1-52 

Three earners . . 


. . 

0-57 

!9-87 

38 52 

44-21 

13-97 

13-70 

Three earners and 
one or more ea- 
rning dejxiiul- 
ant s 





2-86 

7-85 


0-78 

More than three 
earners with or 
without, earn- 
ing dependants 




0-82 

17-72 

44-15 

74- 17 

6--;2 

Total 


100 00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100 00 


Taking all iamilics. those aa\ iiig two earners were in a !HaJo''itv '■viiig 
about 48 per cent, of the toi .-J. The pei-eeJitage of finniiies Jirn ing nr -re 
than two earners was aV/oat 2 1 per cent. 

lable 3-9 gives the distribution of families by income am! 'earning 
strength in terms of relationship with the main earner. The maiji earner 
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was defined as that earner whose total earnings (both in cash and kind) 
from paid enxployment in the last calendar month preceding the date of 
survey were more than similar earnings of any other earner of the family. 

Table 3*9 


Percentage distribution of families by income and earning strength in 
terms of relationship with the main earner 


Family Kum* 


Monthly family income class (Rs.) 

- - - ■ A 



Percent- 
age dis- 
tribution 
of all 
families 
by ear- 
ning 
strength 

strength fami- 

in terms of lies 
relationship (unesti 
with the mated) 
main earner 

Below 

30 

30— 

<60 

60— 

<90 

90— 

<120 

120— 

<160 

160— 

<210 

210 and 
above 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Self 

d4 


50-85 

34*19 

13*26 

1*70 

• ft 

.. 

100-00 

26*90 

Self and wife 
or husband 

172 


2*65 

43*36 

49*93 

6*08 

0*99 


100*00 

36-83 

Self and one 
or more chil- 
dren 

63 


6-76 

30-50 

31*09 

20-72 

7*40 

4*44 

100*00 

10*88 

Self, wife or 
husband and 
one or more 
children . . 

49 



• • 

41*13 

36*06 

18*81 

6*00 

100*00 

6*18 

Self and one 
or more other 
family mem- 
bers 

79 


3-39 

33*56 

30*86 

16'62 

16*41 

1*16 

100*00 

13*26 

Self, wife or 
husband and 
one or more 
other family 
members 

28 



9*31 

29*64 

32*22 

18*09 

10*74 

100*00 

3*63 

Self, one or 
more child- 
ren and one 
or more other 
family mem- 
bers 

17 

• # 



8*93 

13*36 

40*43 

37*29 

100*00 

1*70 

Self, wife or 
husband one 
or more chil- 
dren and 
one or more 
other family 
members 

8 





29*36 

48*72 

21*92 

100*00 

0*72 

All families 

480 

•• 

16*65 

33*28 

32*12 

10-77 

6-06 

2*12 

100*00 

lM-08 

Number of 
families (un- 
estimatc^) 

X 

, , 

42 

139 

168 

10 

48 

23 

480 

. . 
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Taking all families, in about 37 per cent, of th© cases, the main 
earner was assisted by wife/huaband whereas in 27 per cent, of the cases 
he/she was the sole earner. In about 11 per cent, of the cases he/she 
was assisted by children and in about 13 per cent, of the cases by other 
members. With the inclusion of other members in the earning strength, 
generally a larger percentage of families came in higher income brackets. 

An analysis of the number of earners, earning dependants and non- 
earning dependants according to income has already been made in the 
preceding pages. Table 3’ 10 gives the number of dependants per 100 
families by their relationship with the main earner and monthly family 
income classes. The dependants have been classified into three categories, 
viz., living with the family, living away from the family and dependant 
units living away. Dependants living with family are those shown 
as non-earning dependants in table 3-7. These types of dependants 
alone have been taken as members of families for the purpose of the survey. 
Dependants living away from family are those whose expenses are borne 
in full or in part by the sampled family but who do not live with the 
family. There may sometimes be groups of persons in whose case it is 
difficult to determine whether they are really dependant on the sampled 
family. Such groups may even include earners. Such groups have been 
taken as dependant units living away and have been classified 
separately. In their cases, the group itself has been the unit of counting 
and not individual persons. 


Table 3-10 

Number of dependants and dependant units per 100 families by monthly 
income and relationship with the main earner 


Monthly family income class (Bs.) 
Category of depen- , • 


dants and relat- 
ionship with the 
main earner 

<30 

30- 

<60 

60— • 
<90 

90-- 

<120 

120— 

<150 

150— 

<210 

210 and 
above 

AU 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


7 

8 

9 

Living with family 

Wife or husband 

. . 

13-68 

20-29 

15-02 

17-58 

20-37 

27-13 

17-42 

Son or daughter . • 

• . 

69.73 

169-54 

248-53 

244-64 

193-36 

207-95 

189-63 

Father, mother. 

uncle and aunt 

• • 

10-95 

16-02 

21-45 

15*84 

18-84 

7-91 

16*95 
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Table 3.10 — contd. 


1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Brother, sister, cou- 
sin . . 

.. 10-93 

18-24 

26-46 

34-02 

126-76 

29-18 

28-17 

Nephew, niece 

.. 

6-62 

2-99 

• • 

3-13 

32-78 

3-71 

Father-in-law, mo- 
ther-in-Law 

• • • • 


. , 

• • 

, , 

, , 

• • 

Brother-in-law, sis- 
ter-in-law 

.. 1-21 

4-91 

12-60 

4-66 

6-09 

3-35 

6‘77 

Son-in-law, daughter 
-in-law 

• • • • 

1-19 

3-40 

2-49 

1-78 

13-21 

2-14 

Grand children . . 

• « • • 

1-69 

2-86 

9-99 

24-18 

72-73 

6*56 

Others 

• • • • 

•• 

• • 

-• 

6-59 


0*40 

Total 

.. 106-60 237-50 

333-20 

329-12 

400-10 

394-24 

270-76* 

Living away from 
family 

Wife or husband 






11*86 

0*25 

Son or daughter 

. . 

2-75 


4-23 


11*86 

1*62 

Father, mother, im- 
cle & aunt 

. . 

. . 

1-43 

. . 

, , 


0-46 

Brother, sister, cou- 
sin . . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

, , 


Nephew, niece 

. . 






•• 

Father-in-law, mo- 
ther-in-law, broth- 
er-in-law, sister-in- 
law . . 



• • 





Son-in-law, daughter 
-in-law 

. • • < 

, , 


, , 

, , 

1*18 

0*03 

Grand children 

. . 





23-73 

0*50 

Others 

• > • • 

, , 

. • 

. . 

, , 

11*86 

0*25 


2-75 1-43 4-23 .. 60-49 311 


Total 
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T ABL£ 3 • 10 — COThtdfm 


i 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 


Dependant units 

Number of depen- 
dant units living 
away per 100 

families .. 1*35 .. .. 0*43 


♦The difference between this figure while taken per family and the one given in table 
3-7 (All non-earning dependants, col. No. 9) is due to rounding off. 

Although the number of dependants living with family generally 
increased with the increase in the monthly family income, there was no 
such clear tendency in the case of dependants living away. 

The distribution of families by specific family composition types in 
terms of relationship with the main earner (excluding d,ci)endants living 
away) is presented in table 3-11 by three broad income classes. The 
first two groups, viz., unmarried earner and husband or wife, consist of 
single workers who may have dependants living elsewhere. 

Tablk 3-11 

PemrHiage dlstrilmtion of families by family compesition {id terms of 
relation ski j) ivith the main earner) and ineomc 


Family composition (in terms of relationship with the main earner) 

Monthly family t — ^ — ■ — • — — ^ 

income class Unmar- Husband Husband Husband. TTusband, Un- Rest All 


(Rs.) 

lied 

earner 

or wife 

and w ife wife and 
children 

wife, 
children 
and other 
members 

married 
earner 
and other 
members 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Below GO 

72-41 

100-00 

15*80 

4*43 

1*36 

24*65 

20*19 

15*65 

60— <120 .. 

27*59 

, , 

84*20 

79*07 

63*74 

51*08 

60*50 

65*40 

120 and above 


• • 


16*50 

34*90 

24*27 

19*31 

18*95 

Total . . 

100*00 

100 70 

100*00 

100-00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

Number of fa- 
milies (unes- 
timated) . . 

4 

1 1 

14 

203 

87 

60 

101 

480 
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Table 3*12 gives the distribution of families by family composition 
in terms of adults/childreu (excluding depeiulants living away) and 
level of income. 


Table 3- 12 


Percentage distribution of families by family composition in terms of aduUsf 

children and income 


Monthly family 
income class 
(Rs.) 

Family composition (in terms of adults/children) 

A 

f 

1 adult 

1 adult and 
children 
(one or more) 

2 

adults 

2 

adults and 

1 child 

\ 

2 

adults and 

2 children 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Below 60 

93-25 

65-49 

32*59 

17-09 


60-~<120 

6*76 

34-51 

64- 19 

73*14 

97-8i 

120 and above . . 

•• 

•• 

3-22 

9-77 

2*19 

Total . . 

100-00 

100-00 

100*00 

100-00 

100*00 

Percentage of famil- 






ies to total 

6-14 

6*42 

7-79 

8-79 

10-49 

Number of families 






(unestimated) .. 

16 

17 

28 

34 

46 


Table 3 . 12 — contd. 


Moathly oomposition (in terms of adults/children) 


Monthly family 
income class 
(Rs.) 

r 

2 adults 
and more 
than 2 
children 

3 adults 

A. 

3 adults 
and 1 
child 

3 adults 
and more 
than 1 
child 

Other 

families 

All 

1 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Below 60 

3-68 

11-24 

13-99 

• • 


15-65 

69— <120 

89-43 

78-99 

67-86 

67-36 

53-36 

66-40 

120 and above . . 

6-89 

9-77 

18-16 

32-65 

46-64 

18-96 

Total 

100 00 

100-00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

Percentage of fa- 

xnilies to total . . 

16-08 

4-08 

4-78 

12-08 

24-36 

100-00 

Number of fami- 

lies (unestimated) 

66 

18 

26 

63 

168 

480 
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The cammon types of families were 2 adults with or without children, 
3 adults and more than 1 child and ‘other families’. Comparing the 
distribution by income classes it will be scon that tlic proj^oition of larger 
families was generally high in higher income brackets. 

3- 72, Anulysia hy per capita ivcome 

l*er capita incomo of families allows for variations iJi the sii.e of 
farr'.ilics but not for variatio3i.s iir composition. It is, therefore, sonietimes 
recommended that income per aduit cojisumption unit or consumption 
expenditure per a<lult consumption unit Avill provide belter economic 
clasbihcation. Such classilicatiens were not attempted in the; analysis of 
data for the present survey because of the difficulties of havieg jin ap pro- 
priate scale of adult consumption unit. Some special analy.-.is of data 
were, however, undertaken by aclojjting per capita income as the classi- 
fic^atory cliaracter. Smne ot these analysis are jiresented below. Table 
3- 1.3 gives the percentage distribuiion of families by monthly per cajiita 
incomo classes and family size. 

Tablk 3-13 


Vci-ccnUuje disiribution of families by per capita income and family size 


Monthly per capita income class (Rs.) 

_ A — 

r 

Family size 

’/6 

< 

5— 

<10 

10— 

<15 

15— 

<20 

20— 

<26 

25— 

<35 

35— 

<60 

60— 

<66 

66 and 
above 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

One 






2-30 

46-63 

39-33 


614 

Two and 
throe 



5-44 

13-22 

25-18 

63-39 

46-69 

46-18 

100-00 

25 08 

Four and 
five 


33-36 

26-78 

38-24 

50-21 

31-62 

6-35 

10-66 

. • 

33-30 

Six and se- 
ven 

Above seven 

•• 

13-9.5 

52-69 

44-46 

23-33 

35-78 

12-76 

16-86 

7-75 

5- 83 

6- 86 

1-33 

3-83 


23-25 

12-23 

Total 

. . 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

JOO-00 

Percentage 
of families 
to total . . 


2-68 

16-81 

32-04 

20-08 

10-20 

10-79 

2-16 

0-25 

100-00 

Number of 
familioR (un- 
estimated) 


9 

70 

167 

108 

88 

39 

8 

1 

480 


It will be seen that the percentage of families in higher per capita 
income classes tended to decline with the increase in the size of the 
family. 

M/JiN)244DofLB— 4 
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Table 3*14 phows broad composition of families (by economic 
status of members) by per capita income classei. 

TABhE 3-14 

Comfo&ition of families {economic stains) by fcr capita incmie classes 


Economio Average number of members per family by monthly per capita income class (Rs.). 
status of r " ■ — ■ ^ 


members 

/5 

< 

6 ^ 

<10 

10— 

<16 

16— 

<20 

20— 

<25 

26— 

<35 

36— 

<50 

60— 

<66 

65 and 
above 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

$ 

9 

10 

11 

Earners . . 


1-61 

1-93 

2-04 

2-23 

2-24 

1-48 

1-64 

2*00 

2 00 

Earning dc- 

pendants 


005 

0*03 

006 

007 

Oil 

003 

, , 

, . 

007 

Non-earmng 

dependants 


6-72 

4-48 

3*37 

2-39 

1-38 

0-52 

0-40 


2-70 

All members 

•• 

7-28 

6-44 

5*47 

4*69 

3-73 

203 

204 

2 00 

4*77 


The proportion of eariievs to total nuunbers in the tamily increased 
with increase in the per capita income. The <^iu■Jling dependants con- 
stituted a small (about 1 per cent.) proportion of the total family members. 
The proi)ortion of non-earning dependants, on tlio otlicr hand, showed 
a declining trend with the increase in the ])('.r capita income. The 
resulting position was that the burden of dependency was markedly 
high in caf-e of Ioav per capita income classes. 



Chapter 4 


FAMILY INCOME AND RECEIPTS 
4 ’ 1. Concepts and definitions 

Data relating to family income were collectefl in order to study the 
level and pattern of incoino by sources, to study expenditure in relation 
to income and in general to provide a basis for classifying families into 
economic levels. Income was taken to include all receipts Avhich did not 
represent a diminution of assets or an increase in liablilitics. Income from 
the following sources was collected in detail. 

(i) Income from paid employment wliich includes basic wages 
and allowances, bonus and commission, overtime earnings, 
other earnings and concessions ; 

(ii) Income from self-employment such as boarding and lodging 
services, agriculture, animal husbandry, trade and profession; 
and 

{Hi) Income from other sources such as receipts from rented 
properties, viz., land and house, pension, cash assistances, 
gifts and concession, interest and dividends and chance games 
and lotteries. 

Data wore also collecfcetl separately in respect of other gross receipts 
representing a diminution of assets or an increase in liabilities such as 
receipts from sale of shares, securities and other assets, withd,rawal of 
savings, credit purchases, loans, etc., to have a complete picture of total 
receipts accruing to the family. The value of the receipts in kind and of 
goods from family enterprise consunred by the family was imputed on the 
basis of retail market price. 

All the data relating to receipts were collected for the calendar month 
preceding the date of survey in respect of each sampled family. 

4*2. Average monthly income per family and per capita 

The average monthly income per family wits Rs. 95-26 and the 
average income per capita was Rs. 19-97. The average monthly income 
per family and per capita according to different family income cldsses is 
given in table 4-1. 


M/J(N)244DofL6— 4(a) 
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Tate 4* J 


Average ‘inonthhj income by income clat&es 


Monthly family income class (Ren,) 

- . . 

r 

Item <30 

30— 

<60 

60— 

<90 

90- 

<120 

120— 

<160 

160— 

<210 

210 and 
above 

Total 

1 2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Monthly income 
Average per family . . 
Average per capita 

•i; 

44-86 

20-76 

74-61 

18-11 

103-86 

18-96 

133-86 

21-70 

168-26 

22-13 

266-41 

29-50 

95-26 

19-97 

Percentage of fa- 
milies to total 

16-66 

33-28 

32-12 

10-77 

6-06 

2-12 

100-00 


The average monthly income per family varied from lls. 44-86 in 
the income class ‘Rs. 30 to less than Rs. 60’ to Rs. 256-41 in the highest 
income class. The average per capita income increased with the increase 
in family income leaving out the income class ‘Rs. 30 to less than Rs. 60’. 

4.3. Income by category of earner 

Table 4-2 gives a break up of the average mmrthly income per family 
by category of earner and source. Income which could not be ascribed to 
an}' particular member of the family was taken against the family a.s a 
whole. 

Table 4-2 

Average monthly ineome by source, category of earner and family 

income classes 


Monthly family income class (Rs.) 

« . r _ - - - - 

tiategory OI 








and source <30 

30— 

60— 

90— 

120— 

160 — 

210 and 

AU 


<60 

<90 

<120 

<160 

<210 

above 


1 2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Men 








Paid employment 

13-04 

36-12 

49-74 

66-03 

72-63 

162-19 

44-44 

Self employment 

0-84 

1-66 

2-26 

1-76 

3-78 

4-46 

1-89 

Other sources . . 

0-13 

1-01 

1-36 

0-63 

1-18 

2-07 

0-96 

Sub-total: by men . . 

14-01 

37-68 

63-36 

68-32 

77-69 

158-72 

47-29 
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Table 4-2 — contd. 


1 

2 3 

4 

5 


7 

8 

9 

Women 

Paid employment 

.. 27-06 

29-37 

36-99 

41-29 

68-16 

63-13 

34*88 

Self employment 

1-66 

1-04 

0-89 

0-90 

0-61 

• . 

1-30 

Other sources . . 

1-60 

0-63 

1-19 

3*34 

1-04 

0-60 

1*26 

Sub-total: by wo- 

men 

.. 30-12 

31-94 

38-07 

46-63 

69-71 

63-63 

37-44 

Children 

Paid employment 

0-20 

0-34 

0-47 

2-03 

0-69 

3-82 

0-63 

Self employment 

. . • • 

. • 

. • 

. • 

. . 

• . 

• . 

Other sources . . 

.. 

•• 

•• 

-• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

Sub-total: by chil- 

dren 

0*20 

0-34 

0-47 

2-03 

0-69 

3-82 

0-63 


Family 


Paid employment 

Self employment 

Other sources . . 

0-12 

0-16 

0-26 

1-76 

1-93 

0-97 

0-89 

7-94 

3-13 

1-02 

11-66 

6-30 

2-62 

23-46 

4-28 

21-61 

8-73 

1-16 

6-36 

2-40 

Sub-total: by fami- 

ly 

0-63 

4-66 

11-96 

17-97 

30-36 

30-24 

9-90 

Total 

Paid employment 

40-42 

66-69 

87-09 

110-37 

134-00 

219-14 

81*10 

Self employment 

2-66 

6-42 

1109 

14-31 

27-76 

26-97 

9-64 

Other sources . . 

1-89 

2-61 

6-67 

9-17 

6-60 

11-30 

4-62 

Total income . . 

44-86 

74-61 

103-86 

133-86 

168-26 

266-41 

96-26 

Percentage of fa- 

milies to total 

16-66 

33-28 

32-12 

10-77 

6-06 

2-12 

100-00 


An analysis of income by cat^ory of earner shows that men con- 
tributed about 50 per cent., women about 39 per cent, children about 
1 per cent, and the family about 10 per cent, of the total income from all 
the three sources. The major portion of the income earned by all category 
of earners was from paid employment except in the ‘family group’ in 
which the average earnings from ‘self employment’ were comparatively 
high. 
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Table 4 * 3 gives a break-up of the average monthly income by category 
of earner and source of earnings separately for different per capita income 
classes. 


Table 4* 3 

Average monthly income per family by category of earner, source and 
monthly per capita income classes 


Category of Monthly per capita income class (Ks.) 


earner and ^ — 
sour 00 /5 

< 

6— 

<10 

10— 

<16 

15— 

<20 

20— 

<25 

25— 

<35 

35— 

<60 

60— 

<65 

65 and 
above 

- 1 
AH 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Men 

Paidem^iloy* 
meat . • 

.. 3402 

32*05 

44-90 

47-42 

63-14 

41-52 

38-19 

230-62 

44-44 

Self employ- 
ment 

0-32 

1-86 

2-41 

1-66 

2-04 

1*21 

0*69 


1-89 

Other sources 

2-26 

1-04 

0-66 

1*40 

1-06 

0-73 

1-37 

** 

0-96 

tSub'total: 
by maTi . . 

36-60 

34-95 

47*87 

50-48 

66*24 

43-46 

40-26 

230-62 

47-29 

Women 

Paid om- 
ploymont 

. 26-06 

37-98 

33-53 

40-78 

34-63 

25-25 

43-62 


34-88 

Self em- 
ployment 


1-35 

0-62 

1-70 

1-07 

3-65 

0-60 


1-30 

Other sou- 
rces 

. 

0*69 

0-84 

1-27 

0-64 

2-95 

9-54 

. . 

1-26 

Sub-total : 
by women 

. 26-06 

40-00 

34-89 

43-75 

36-34 

31-85 

63-76 

. . 

37-44 

Children 

Paid em- 
ployment 


0-66 

0-72 

0-66 

0-81 

0-31 



0-63 

Self em- 
ployment 










Other sour- 
ces 

. 

. . 


. . 

. . 




• • 

Sub-total : 
by ohildron 

. . . 

0*66 

0-72 

0-66 

0-81 

0-31 

. . 

. . 

0-63 

Family 

Paid em- 
ployment 

0-70 

0-76 

0-74 

1-63 

2-84 

0-12 



1-16 

Self em- 
ployment 

2-09 

6*06 

8-76 

5-61 

6-34 

2-72 

3-32 

1-12 

6-35 

Other sour- 
ces 

. 

1-87 

2-63 

3-03 

2*81 

1-28 

1*67 

4-00 

2-40 

Sub-total : 
by family 

3-69 

8-69 

12*13 

10-07 

11-99 

4-12 

4*89 

6-12 

9*90 
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Table i'Z—contd. 

1 2346 0789 IqH 


Total 

Paid em- 


ploymont 

60*78 

71-43 

79-89 

90-39 

91-42 

67-20 

81-81 

30-62 

81-10 

Solf em- 

ploymont 

3*31 

9*27 

11-69 

8-87 

9-45 

7-58 

4-61 

1-12 

0-54 

Other sour- 

CUS 

2-26 

3-60 

4-03 

5-70 

4-51 

4-96 

12-48 

4-00 

4-62 

Total income . 

. 66-35 

84-30 

95-61 

104*06 

105-38 

70-74 

98-90 

235-74 

95-26 


The average monthly income per family increased from B,s. 6G‘35 in 
the per capita income class ‘Rs. 5 to less than Rs. 10’ to Rs. 105-38 in 
tlie per capita income class ‘Rs. ‘25 to less than Rs. 35’, decreased 
in the next per capita income class to Rs. 79-74 and thereafter again 
increased to reach Rs. 235-74 in the highest per capita iiicome class. 

4-4. Income and other recei'pts by comywnents 

Table 4-4 gives a detailed break-up of the average monthly family 
income and other receipts by components. The data are presented 
according to monthly family income classes. 

Table 4-4 

Average monthly receipU by comjjonents and family income classes 

Monthly family income class (Rs.) 


Type of receipt , 

<30 

30— 

<60 

60— 

<90 

90 — 
<120 

V 

120— 

<150 

150— 

<210 

210 and 
above 

All"^ 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Paid employment 








Basic wages and 
allowances . . 

31*45 

54-47 

69-78 

89*69 

108*10 

177*51 

65*43 

Bonus and com- 
mission 



0*16 


0*21 


0-06 

Concessions 

7*68 

10-21 

13*87 

16*91 

22*37 

36*73 

12*98 

Rest 

1*29 

1*90 

3*28 

3*77 

3*32 

5*90 

2*63 

:Sub-total : paid 
-empVjynient 

40*42 

66*58 

87-90 

110*37 

134*00 

219*14 

81*10 
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Table 4-4 — contd. 


1 

2 3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Self ewployw e n t 
Agriculture . . 

1-91 

3-58 

5*30 

5-65 

8-45 

8-01 

4-49 

Animal llubh- 
ai.di'v 

0*52 

1-80 

5-44 

7-70 

18-96 

17-96 

4-79 

Trade 

. . . • 

, . 

, , 

0-53 

, , 


0-06 

Host 

0-12 

0-04 

0-35 

0-43 

0-34 


0-20* 

Sub- total ; self- 
employment 

2-55 

5*42 

11-09 

14-31 

27-75 

25-97 

9-64 

Other Income. 

Rent 



0-03 




0-01 

Rest 

1*89 

2*61 

5-64 

9-17 

6-50 

11-30 

4-61 

Sub- total : other 
income 

1-89 

2-61 

5-07 

9-17 

6-50 

11-30 

4-62 

Total income 

. . 44- 86 

74-61 

103-85 

133-86 

168-25 

256-41 

95-26 

Other receApUi 

Sale of assets 
other shares 
etc. 



0-83 

2-32 



0-52‘ 

Credit purchases 

£•79 

2-08 

3-80 

8-76 

8-52 

8-27 

4*ia 

Loan taken . . 

0-61 

0-94 

3-06 

3 -.38 

4-14 

3-32 

2-06 

Rest 

2- 38 

2-95 

2-20 

2-64 

5-93 

7-50 

2-86 

Sub- total : other 
receipts 

5-08 

6*57 

9-89 

17-10 

18-59 

1 19-09 

9-62 

Total receipts 

.. 50-54 

8M8 

113-74 

150-95 

186-84 

275-60 

104-88 


A mojor portion (69 per cent.) of the family income was derived from 
basic wages and allowances. The percentage contribution of basic wages 
and allowances to the total income generally decreased with the increase 
in income, except in the two end classes. 

Income from bonus and commission was only Re. 0*06 or less than 1 
per cent, of the total income. 

The average monthly income from concessions worked out to Rs. 
12*98 or about 14 per cent, and its percentage contribution to the total 
monthly income was more or less the same in all the income classes 
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except ill the income class ‘Rs. 30 to less tlian Rs. 60’ where it was highe*" 
(17 per cent.). Income from ‘rest’ comprising overtime earnings, etc., 
amounted to Rs. 2 • 63 or about 3 per cent, of the total income. 

Income from self-employmont was Rs. 9 ‘54 or about 10 per cent, 
and its percentage contribution to the total monthly income increased 
with increase in income except in the highest income class. Income from 
‘other sources’ was comparatively low being Ks. 4-62 or about 5 per cent, 
of the total income. 

‘Other receipts’ obtained through decreasing assets and increasing 
liabilities, comprised receipts from sale of assets, shares and securities, 
withdrawal of savings, credit purchases and loans taken, etc. These other 
receipts amounted to Rs. 9*62 or 10 per cent, of tlie total income taking all 
families together. The percentage of ‘other receipts’ to the total monthly 
income fluctuated in the 'different income classes without showing any 
clear trend. 


4 • 5. Imome atid other receipts by components and family size 

Table 4*5 gives the average monthly income and other receipts per 
family by components and family size. 


Table. 4*5 


Average monthly incame and other receipts by components and family size 


(In rupees) 


Type of receipt 




Family size 

. ^JL 




One 

Two 

Throe 

Four Five Six 

Seven 

Over 

seven 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 8 7 

8 

9 

10 


Incorne from paid 
emplo^rnent 


Basio wages and 
allowances 

30-96 

47*75 

53-92 

Bonus and com- 
mission 




Overtime earnings 

0*16 

0-40 

1*28 

Other earnings . . 

0-49 

1-17 

1*96 

Conoossion 

7-98 

9*94 

10-86 


61-10 

68*64 

74-07 

74-37 

97-79 

65-43 

0-11 



0*30 

008 

0*06 

0-96 

0*69 

0-75 

1*01 

1*22 

0*87 

1-01 

1-65 

2*32 

2*13 

3-03 

1*76 

11-86 

13*19 

14*64 

14-19 

19*30 

12*98 


Total 


.. 39-68 69-26 68-02 76-03 84-07 91-78 92-00 121*42 81-10 
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Table 4*5 — mxtd. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Income from self- 
employment 
Boarding and lod- 










ging sorvices . . 
Agriculture 

0-65 

3*21 

3*85 

3*74 

4*39 

5*46 

0*38 

6-05 

4*49 

Animal husbandry 


0-20 

5* 19 

2*45 

2*06 

501 

10*13 

12*84 

4*79 

Trade . . 








0*49 

0-00 

Profess ion 




0*16 

0*07 

0-67 


0*40 

018 

Others 

•• 




0*14 

•• 



0-02 

Total 

0-65 

3*41 

9*04 

6*35 

6*00 

11*14 

10*51 

20*68 

0-54 

Other income 










Not rent from land 
Not rent from house 
Net rent others .. 


•• 


•• 

•• 



0-08 

0*01 

Pension 


0*20 



0*80 

0*22 


0*49 

0*24 

Cash assistance .. 


1*65 

1*55 

0*21 



o*io 

0*74 

0*54 

Giits, concession 
Interest and divi- 
dends 

Chcanco games and 

1-79 

3-02 

2*90 

2*72 

3*85 

4*63 

5*37 

6*89 

3*79 


lotteries 

•• 


*• 

0*11 


0*15 



0*04 

Total 

1-79 

4-87 

4*45 

3*04 

4*74 

500 

5*47 

7*20 

4*62 

Total income 

42 02 

67*54 

81*51 

84-42 

fl.'5-47 

107*92 

113*98 

140*30 

95*26 

Others gross receipts 
Sale of shares and 
securities 
Withdrawal of 




. . 

. , 

. . 




savings 

2*44 

0-88 

2*09 

3*30 

3*15 

2*69 

3*25 

3*84 

2*79 

Sal e of other assets 




1*44 

1*37 



0*41 

0*52 

Credit purchases 

1*63 

2*24 

3*37 

3*84 

4*81 

4*80 

3*75 

7*44 

4*18 

Loans taken 

0*65 

0*68 

1*35 

2*35 

117 

3*74 

3-04 

2.78 

2*06 

Rest . . 

•• 




0*14 

0*15 

0*20 

0*08 

0*07 

Total 

4*72 

3*80 

6*81 

10*99 

10*64 

11*44 

10*23 

14*55 

9*62 

Total receipts . . 

40-74 

71*34 

88*32 

95*41 

106*11 

119*30 

124*21 

103*85 

104*88 

Percentage of 










families 

614 

10*20 

14*82 

18*74 

14*56 

13*38 

9*87 

12*23 

100*00 


Tho average income per family increased from Rs. 42-02 in case of 
single member families to Rs. 149*30 in case of families having over 7 
members. 


Income from paid employment constituted about 85 per cent, of the 
total income. Basic wages and allowances was by far the most important 
component of ixicome from paid employment in all size-classes. The 
comparatively small contribution of other sources such as bonus a.nd 
commission, overtime earnings, and other earnings fluctuated in tho 
different size classes. Income from concessions worked out to about 14 
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per cent, and its percentage contribution to total monthly income geuora- 
ally decreased with increase in family size. 

Income from self-employment and ‘other income’ o.g., rent, cash 
assistance, etc., were respectively 10 and 5 per cent, of the total income 
and these did not show any definite trend with the size of the families. 

4*6. Income and other receipts hy family composition 
4*61. In terms of relationship with the mam emner 
The composition of the family is an importaiit fsictor winch influences 
the level of family income. This can be seen from table 5 • 6 which gives 
the level of family income and total receipts by fiimily composition in 
terms of relationship Avith the main earner. 

Table 4-6 


Average monthly recei,pts by family composition in terms of relation- 
ship with the main earner 


(In Riipees) 



Family composition (in te 

rms of reUit ionship 

with the main t amer) 

Item 

i — 

Un- 

Hus. 

Hiis- 

Hus- 

Hns- 

Un- 

Rest 

All 


married 

band or 

band 

band, 

band, 

married 




earner 

wife 

and 

wife 

wife, 

earner 






wife 

and 

child- 

and 







child- 

rcMi and 

other 







ren 

other 

mem- 








mem 

bors- 

bera 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Inoome 

49-27 

39-74 

72-08 

97-41 

118-04 

97-61 

94-12 

95-26 

Others receipts 

9-38 

3*14 

2-87 

11-79 

10-24 

7-44 

8-74 

9-62 

Total 

68-65 

42-88 

74-95 

109-20 

128-28 

105-05 

102*86 

104- S8 

Percentage of 









families 

1-60 

4-64 

3-88 

43-03 

13-91 

12-31 

20-73 

100* 00 


The aver.age monthly receipts per family amounted to Rs. 104 -88. 
The major portion (Rs. 05 •26) of this consisted of income fronr paid 
employment, self-employment and sources such as relit, pension, gifts, 
concessions etc., and the remaining Rs. 9 -62 was derived from ‘other 
receipts’ comprising sale of assets, shares and securities, loans, withdrawal 
of savings, etc. 


Receipts other than income, i.e., in the nature of diminution of assets 
•or increase in liabilities, played an important part in the case of fixmilies 
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oonsistii^ of unmarried earner and husband, wife and children, the pro- 
portion of such receipts to tho income being about 19 per cent, and 12 
per cent, respectively. These other receipts, however, accounted for 
about 9 per cent., 8 per cent., 8 per cent, and 4 per cent, of the income 
respectively in case of families consisting of husband, wife, children and 
other members; husband or wife, unmarried earner and other members 
and husband and wife. 

4-62. In terms of the memher of adults and children 

Table 4 • 7 gives the average monthly income and other receipts per 
family by family composition in terms of adults/children. 

Table 4*7 


Average monthly income and other receipts by family composition 
in terms of adults I children 


Item 


Family composition 

in terms of adults/children 


i — 

1 adult 2 aduhsand 
children 
(one or more) 

2 adults 2 adults and 2 adults and 

1 child 2 children 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Income . . 


42*07 

57*81 

72 ’00 

82*92 

81-42 

Other receipts 


4*67 

8*76 

3*69 

5*72 

9*29 

Total 


46*74 

66*57 

75*69 

88*64 

90*71 

Percontapre of 







famiJics 


6*14 

6*42 

7*79 

8*79 

10-49 


Family composition in terms of adnUs/children 


.A.. 


Item 

2 

adults 
and more 
than 2 
children 

3 

adults 

3 

adults 
and 1 
child 

3 

adults 
and more 
than 1 
child 

Other 

families 

All 

1 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Income . . 

Other receipts 

95*41 

12*58 

89*61 

4*72 

91*37 

12*06 

107*81 

11*47 

131-72 

12-16 

96*26 

9*62 

Total 

107*99 

94*33 

103-43 

119*28 

143-87 

104*88 

Percentage of 

families 

15*08 

4*08 

4*78 

12*08 

24*35 

100*00 
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The average monthly income for families having 2 adults and more 
than 2 children, 3 adults and more than 1 child and other families vas 
higher than the average income for all families taken together. 

The proportion of ‘other receipts’ to the income as well as to total 
receipts was comparatively high in ease of families consisting of 1 adult 
and children (one or more), 2 adults and more than 2 children and 3 
adults and 1 child. 



Chapter 5 

FAMILY EXPENDITURE AND DISBURSEMENTS 

5-1. ConcefU and definitions 
5 • 1 1 . DishiirsemcnUi 

Disbursement for the purpose of the survey was taken to include 
expenditure on current li\ ing and capital outlays, i.e., amoimt spent to 
increase assets or decrease liabilities. The main heads tmder each were 
as follows : — 

Expenditure on current living 
(■>•) Food and beverages ; 

{(’?') Tobacco and intoxicants ; 

{Hi) Fuel and light ; 

(iv) Housing, household requisites and services ; 

(v) Clothing, bedding, footwear and head^'ear ; 

(vi) Miscellaneous which comprised 

(а) Medical care, 

(б) Personal care, 

(c ) Education and reading, 

(d) Recreation and amusement, 

(e) Transport and conununication, 

(f) Subscription, and 

(g) Personal effects and other miscellaneous expenses ; 

(vii) Taxes, interest and litigation ; and 

(viii) Remittances to dependants. 

Capital outlays 

{i) Savings and investment ; and 
{it) Debts repaid. 

The last two items under expenditure on current living, viz, taxes, 
interest and litigation and remittances to dependants, were considered to 
be non-consumption outgo as they are in the nature of transfer payments. 

38 
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Thus, in the analysis presented hero the term expenditure will refer to 
all the items under expenditure on current living but consumption expen- 
diture will exclude taxes, interest and litigation and remittances to de- 
pejidauts. 

Under consumption expenditure, besides cash purchases from the 
market, purchases at subsidised rate from the employer and barter pur- 
chases, account was also taken of items in stock from previous month and 
goods (but not services) obteined from family enterprise. The value of 
goods obtained from family enterprise was included on the income side 
as well as expend itme side. Similarly, in the case of items received at 
concessional rates, care was taken to include the amount ol' concession on 
tlie receipt side also. Value of all items )iot purcljased from the market was- 
calculated at retail market price inolusiv'^o of sales tax, entortainmoat tax 
and other similar levies. Incase of gifts where only part was consumod 
the reference period, that part alone was recorded under cousum- 
tiou and the rest if siibstantiid was shown under savings. In case of self- 
owned houses and land or rent-free liouses and qiiartors from employer or 
from other sources, the cstiinaicd rent w'as taken, the imputation being 
done on the basis of pre, vailing rent in the locality for similar house or 
land. 

Data relating to disbursemejits were collected for the calendar month 
preceding tlic date of survey irom each oamplod family. 

5*12. Treatment of non-fmnihj members 

Since family was the unit of the survey, only the expenditure in- 
curred by the family was taken into account. Some of the sampled 
families it vliuled members, e.g., servants, or paying guests who were not 
family members but some parts of tbeir consumption expenditure were 
mixed up with, the family account. For the items whore expenditure 
reported w'as for both family and non-family members of the household, 
a factor (///-f-c whore was the ni'inberof family members .and ‘c’ the 
number of non-family members) was usetl to niake arljustment for 
expenditure on account of non-family members. Since the LOnsumiug 
unit could conipiiso two elements, the participants in family account (/) 
and the extra person (e), the Investigators w^ere instructed to record the 
composition of the latter (c) separately in the schedule at the time of 
survey and only such extra jKsrsons were to be accounted for who actuaby 
participated in the consumption expenditure of the family in the reference 
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period. While calculating the share of the extras {e), it was assumed 
that consuming persons were sharing all items on pro-rata basis. In 
extreme cases where the expenditure on any group of items v/as iircurrod 
entirely for the paying guests, it was i'girored on both receipts and expendi- 
ture sides of the family air(l when that on paying guests or servants was 
negligible, it was not counted under ‘c’. 

5*13. Consumptim co-efficients 

For converting the family size into an equivalent number of adult 
consumption unit in the analysis of data, it is usual to adopt standard 
scale of adult men equivalents. There is no scale entirely suitable for 
conditions in India. It was, therefore , decided to adopt the following 
abridged scale ol co-efficients base<l on an assessment of food requirements 
of men and women in the various age-groups made by the Nutrition 
Research Laboratories of the Indian Council of Medical Research : 

Adult male .. .. ., '1-0 

Adult female . . . . . . 0-9 

Child (below 15 years) .. .. 0-6 

5-2. Expendilrtre pattern 

It is usual in the course of a family living survey to (JoUect detailed 
data on consumj)tion expenditure item by item because such data form 
the basis of the weighting diagram of consumer price index numbers. 
Such data, together with similar data on no,n-corisum])tion outgo and 
capital outla}’s, ,expre3sed as average per family for total popid Aion 
of industrial workers, are j)resented in Appendix 11 separately for 
s'ngle-nrember fomilies and all families. Taking all the families, the 
average monthly inconu! of the family came to Rs. 95*26 and the 
average consumption expenditure worked out to Rs. 99*43 leaviiig a 
deficit of Fs. 4*17. When items such as remittances to dependants, taxes, 
interest on loans were also included, i.c., exponditure for current living 
was considered, the deficit increased to Rs. 4*53. The analysis will first 
be made in terms of total consumption expenditure and other disburso- 
n.onts, i.c., non-consumption outgo and capital outlays will be discussed 
separafcley. 

5*21. Consumption ez27enditure 

Of the average consumption expenditure of Rs. 99*63 per family per 
month, an expenditure of Rs. 66*30 or about 67 per cent, was iucn.rred 
on food, Rs. 4*06 or 4 per cent, on tobacco, pan, supari and intoxicants, 
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Es. 7-86 or about 8 per cent, on fuel and ligliting, Es. 7-90 or about 8 per 
cent, on housing, water charges and household appliance.s, etc., Ra. 9 *71 
or about 10 per cent, on clothing, bedding, headwear and footwear, etc. 
and Rs. 3 '60 or about 3 per cent, on othe’- items like personal care, 
medical care, transport and communications, etc. 

The average expenditure on the food group as a whole per adult con- 
sumption unit came to Rs. 17 • 45 per month. Table 5 • 1 gives the details 
of average expenditure on food per adult consumption unit for the different 
income classes. These figures fluctuated within narrow limits. 

Table 5*1 

Average expenditure on food per adult comumption unit by inewne 

classes 


Monthly family income 
class (Us.) 

Average num- 
ber of mem- 
bers per family 

Average num- 
ber of equi- 
valent adult 
consumption 
units per 
family 

Average mon- 
thlycxpendi- 
ture on food 
per family (Rs.) 

Average 
expenditure 01 
food per equi 
valent adult 
consumption 
uiiit(R,s.) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

<30 





30 — <60 

2-io 

1*78 

35*67 

20 * 04 

60 — <90 

4-12 

3*30 

53*07 

16*08 

90 — <120 

5-48 

4-27 

72*53 

16*99 

120— <160 

6-18 

4-94 

89*90 

18*20 

150 <210 

762 

6*11 

110 * 1.3 

18-02 

2 10 and above 

8-69 

7-15 

16 M > r > 

22*56 

All income 

4-77 

3- SO 

66*30 

17*45 


5 •22. LSon-coihsiiiyipiion outgo and capital outlays 

The average tsxponditure on this giou[) which, coraprised taxes iji- 
terest and litigatio)i, remittance to dependant.s, savings and investment 
and debts repaid, worked out to Rs. 5-76 or al^out 6 per cent, of the con- 
sumption expenditure. Of this, an amount of Rs. 6' 15 was di verbid 
towards savings and investment. Re. 0-32 towards remittances to depend- 
ants. Re. 0-25 towards repayment of debt and Re. 0-04 towards taxe.*^^ 
interest and iitigation. Of the..e, repayment of debt and savings and 
investments arc in the nature ol' capital outlays because the}- represent 
decrease in liabiiities or increase in ass-ds. 

M/J(N) 214 D OF LB— 5 
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The most important item under savings and uiveHments wasprovi- 
dent futid (Rs. 3 •79). Expenditure towards provident fund was reported 
by 96 per cent, of tiie families surveyed. Some expenditure was inoiirred 
on ornaments, etc., but the number of families reporting purchase of these 
items was very small. Under the sub-group ‘interest and litigation’ etc., 
interest on loans accounted for Re.0*03 only. 

5-23. The bwlfjef of .p'rtgh member families 

Single member families constituted about 6 per cent, of the tota^ 
families. The average monthly income of single member families was 
Rs. 42-02 and the averag*^ monthly consumption expenditure Rs. 46 *20 
leaving a deficit of Rs. 4*18. Even when such items as remittances to 
dependants, taxes and interest on loans, which are parts of current liv ing 
expenditure, were included, the deficit remained at Rs. 4*18 against the 
overall average deficit of Rs. 6 ‘63 for all families. 

Table 5*2 shows a comparison of consumption expenditure pattern, 
in terms of percentage expenditure on various groups/sub-groups of con- 
sumption items, between single-member families and multi-member 
families. 

Table 6 • 2 

Percentage expenditure on groupsjsuh-groups of items 


Type of families 


Groups/sub- groups of items 

f ’ 

Single 

member 

families 

^ 

Multi- 

member 

families 

All 

1 

2 

8 

4 

Food 

57-99 

60-86 

66-68 

Paii-supari, tobacco and alcoholic bever- 
ages 

4-02 

4-09 

4-08 

Fuel and light 

10-82 

7-84 

7-90 

Rent fo t house and water charges 

12-84 

7-08 

7-20 

House repairs and upkeep, household 
appliances and furnishing and house- 
hold services 


0-76 

0-75 

Clothing, bedding, footwear, headwear 
and miscellaneous 

11-19 

9-73 

9-77 

Personal care 

1-54 

1-47 

1-47 

Education and reading 


0-42 

0-41 

Recreation and amusement . . 

0 - i 7 

0-43 

0-42 

Medical care 

, , 

0-02 

0-02 

Other consump tion expenditure 

1-48 

1-30 

1-30 

Total 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 
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Workers living singly spent proportionately less on food, pan-supari, 
etc-, and more on fuel and light, rent for house and water charges, clothing, 
bedding, footwear and headwear, etc., personal care, and other consump- 
tion expenditure which consisted of transport and communication, 
subscription, gifts and ch.arities, ceremonials, etc. Single member families 
did not report any expenditure on education and reading and medical 
care. Taking the absolute figures, the expenditure on food per adult 
consumption unit was Rs. 17 • 32 per month in case of multi-member 
families and Rs. 28-50 in case of single-member families. Takiiig 
important sub-groups under food, while the overall average expenditure 
on cereals and products, pulses and products, milk andpi-oducts and other 
food sub-groups per adult consumption, unit AvasRs. 10-27, 0-99, 0.68 
aiid 3-74 respectively in case of multi-member families, the average expen- 
diture of single member families on those items was R.S. 15-52,2-23, 0-72 
and 7-36 respectively. The average expenditure on non-food items was 
also markedly higli in case of singlcmen. Thus, single-men sp)eut, on an 
average, Rs. 6 - 32, Rs. 6-31, Rs. 5 - 50 and Re. 0 - 76 on fuel and light, rent 
for liouse ar.d water charges clothing, bedding, footwear and headwear, 
etc., and personal care respectively, the average expenditure per adult 
consumption unit on these items in case of multi-member families being 
Rs. 2-03, Rs. 1-83, Rs. 2-52 and Ro. 0-38 respectively. 

5 • 3. Levels of expenditure by income and family lyj)^ 

The overall average moithly expendilure per family was Rs. 99-79, 
per capita Rs. 20-92 and per adult consumption unit Rs. 26-23. Table 
5-3 gives the average monthly expenditure per J'amily, {>er capita tuid 
per adult cojisumptiou unit by monthly family income classes. 

Table 6-3 


Average monthly expenditure by income classes 



Monthly family income 

class (Its.) 



Item <30 

30— 

<60 

60 - 
<90 

90— 

<120 

120— 

<150 

1 50 — 
<210 

210 and 
above 

All 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Monlhlif expenditure 
Average per 
family 

52-99 

78-46 

107-59 

136-47 

172*29 

268-04 

99- 79 

Average per 
capita 

24- 53 

19*04 

19-63 

22-08 

22-61 

30-81 

20-92 

Average per 
adult consum- 
ption unit 

29-80 

23-74 

2.5- 17 

27-64 

28-21 

37- 17 

26-2.3 

Percentage of 
families to total 

15-65 

33-28 

32-12 

10-77 

6-06 

2-12 

100-00 
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The average monthly expenditure per family varied from Ks. 62-99 
in the income claes ‘Rs. 30 to less than Rs. 60’ to Rs. 268-04 in the highest 
income class. It was higher in upper income classes. Since family 
expenditure is determined largely by the family size and in each family by 
the sex-age differentials of the members, an analysis of expenditure in 
terms of per capita and per adult •'onsumptiou unit can throw some light 
on the level of living. Taking average expenditure per capita and per 
adult consumption unit it is seen that in both the cases there was a trend 
of an increase in the average levels with increase in income leaving out the 
income class ‘Rs. 30 to less thauRs. 60’. 

Table 5-4 shows how families with, different compositions (in ternrs 
of relationsliip with the ma n earner) were distributed in the three ex- 
penditure classes. Table 5-5 shows such distribution of families in terms 
of their adult/child composition. Both the tables show that generally 
with an increase in the number of members in the family a larger per- 
centage of families came in higher expenditure classes. 

Table 5-4 

Percentage distribution of families by family composition {in terms of 
relationship with the main earner) and monthly family expenditure 


Family composition (in terms of relationship with lhemaim‘arner^ 


Monthly family , 

f 


— 

A 

— 

— 



expenditure 

Un- 

Hus- 

Hus- 

Hus- 

Hus- 

Un- Rest 

All 

class (Ks.) 

married 

band 

band 

band, 

band, 

married 



earner 

or w ife 

and 

wife 

wif(‘. 

earner 





wife 

and chil- 

child- 

and 






dren 

ren and 

other 







ot her 

mem- 







meni- 

bers 







bt rs 




1 

2 

3 

4 

r> 

6 

7 

8 

0 

Felow GO 

72-41 

100-00 

27-32 

3-96 


16-25 

16-80 

13-97 

6<» - <120 .. 

27-50 


72-08 

72-r;7 

57-49 

60- 32 

63-79 

63*11 

J 20 and above 




2:)- 47 

42-51 

23-43 

19-11 

22-92 

Total 

lOU-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

!(■■()• 00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

lercontage of 
families to 









total 

1-50 

4-64 

3-88 

43-03 


12-31 

20- 7.3 

100-00 
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Table 5*5 


percentage distribuiion of families by family composition {in terms of adults f 
children) and monthly family expenditure 


Monvlily family 
expenditure 
ela.iH vRs.) 

Family composition (in terms of aduHs/childrcii) 


1 adult 

----- ^ 

1 adult and 2 adults 2 adults and 2 adults and 
children 1 child 2 children 

(one or more) 

1 

2 

3 4 

5 

6 

Below ()0 

60— <120 
]:?0;nid above 

93*25 

6*75 

51*23 30*94 

42*25 65*84 

6*46 3*22 

10-84 

82-2.5 

6-91 

6*21 

88*17 

5*62 

Tca.ai 

100-00 

100*00 100*00 

100*00 

100-00 

IVrcoiitage 

families 

of 

(Ml 

6-42 7-79 

8*79 

10*49 

Table 5'5~<;onfe?. 

Aii 'iithly family 
expenditure 
elass (it.-.) 

Family eompositioii (in terms of adiilts/childrcn) 


2 adults 3 
and more 
children 

adults 3 ndubs 3 aduUs 
and 1 child and more 
than 1 child 

Other 

families 

' 1 
All 

1 

7 

8 9 10 

1 1 

12 

below 60 

60 - <120 

3 20 and a hove 

!. 75* 2 i 

24-79 

11-2 1()*02 

85*7-') SO- 01 60*97 

;j*6i 9-37 39-03 

.50- 09 
19-31 

13*97 
63* 11 
22*92 

Tol.-d 

100-00 

100-00 100 -no 100-00 

100-0 

100*00 

Percentage of 
families 

15*08 

4- os 4-78 12-08 

24*35 

100*00 


5- 4 . Expenditure by family income 

Tabic 5-6 which gives the average monthly expenditure per family 
on sub-groups and groups of consumption items in various monthly 
family income classes shows how the patterm of expenditure is inftuenced 
by the level of income. At the end of the table, figures are also given 
on non-consumption outgo and capital outlays, covering total disburse- 
ments. Tlic figures are, however, subject to effects of variations in 
Family size. The percentages discussed later in the analysis of the table 
liave all l)OGn derived with reference to total consumption expenditure. 
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Table 5*6 


Average monthly expenditure per family on groups and sub-groups oj 

items by family income classes 





Monthly family income class (Rs.) 


t — 

Sub-groups and <30 
groups of items 

30— 

<60 

60— 

<00 

90— 

<120 

120— 

<150 

150— 

<210 

210 and 
above 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Food 

Cereals and pro- 
ducts 


21 09 

31*07 

42*73 

53-69 

67*77 

94*75 

39-25 

Pulses and pro- 
ducts 


2-50 

3*35 

4*18 

4*21 

5*98 

6*45 

3*81 

Oil seeds, oils and 
fats 


2-32 

3*10 

3*81 

4*72 

5*47 

8*20 

3*63 

Meat, fish and egg 


1*13 

2-73 

4*25 

6*21 

6*62 

10*26 

3*75 

Milk and products 


0*61 

1*30 

303 

4*84 

4-76 

12-80 

2-58 

Vegetable and pro- 
ducts 


307 

3-87 

6*08 

5*89 

6-17 

8-67 

4*59 

Fruits and pro- 
ducts 

• • 

0-17 

0*20 

0*41 

0-30 

0*56 

0-67 

0-30 

Condiments, spic- 
es, sugar, etc. 


3-62 

5*08 

6*44 

7*09 

8*80 

11*81 

5*86 

Non-alcoholic be- 
verages 


1*24 

2*23 

2*34 

2*73 

3-63 

4*68 

2*30 

Prepared meals 
and refresh- 

ments 

• t 

0*02 

0-14 

0*26 

0*22 

0*37 

2*96 

0*23 

Sub-total ; food. . 

• • 

35*67 

53*07 

72*53 

89*90 

110*13 

161*25 

66*30 

Non-food 

Pan, supari 

• • 

0*08 

0*22 

0*30 

0*76 

0*45 

0*62 

0*30 

Tobacco and pro- 
ducts 


1*31 

1*62 

2*54 

3*13 

3*57 

4*79 

2*21 

Alcoholic bevera- 
ges, etc. 


0*41 

1*20 

1*89 

2*42 

2*39 

3*69 

1*55 

Fuel and light . . 


5*21 

7*04 

8*40 

9*83 

10*82 

13*57 

7*86 

House rent, water 
charges, repairs, 
etc. 


5*49 

6*61 

7*44 

7*72 

10*05 

13*77 

7*19 

Furniture and fur- 
nishings 


0*21 

0*25 

0*17 

0*07 

0*20 

0*31 

0*19 

Household appli- 
ances, etc. . . 


0*26 

0*10 

0*87 

0*19 

0*70 

0*51 

0*43 

Household services 



. . 




4*22 

0*09 

Clothing, bedding 
and headwear 


1*81 

3*64 

6*36 

13*15 

19*79 

29*07 

6*81 

Footwear 


0*10 

0*82 

1*41 

0*32 

3*87 

4*99 

1*11 

Miscellaneous (la- 
undry, etc.) 


0*87 

1*29 

1*85 

2*58 

3*92 

6*72 

1*79 

Medical care . . 


•• 


•• 

•• 

0*25 

•• 

0*02 
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Table 5-6 — contd. 


1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Personal care . . 

0-79 

1*38 

1*69 

1*53 

2*49 

2*70 

1*46 

Education and 
reading 


0*11 

0*27 

2*42 

0*39 

0-60 

0*41 

Recreation and 
amusement . . 

007 

0*22 

0*48 

0*30 

0*74 

5*27 

0*42 

Transport and 
communication 

0-07 

0*20 

0*15 

0*30 

0*31 

1*23 

0*21 

Subscription, etc. 

0-29 

0-28 

0*41 

0*84 

0*86 

1*90 

0*46 

Personal effects 
and miscellane- 
ous expenses 

0-32 

0*40 

0*72 

1-00 

1*01 

1*95 

0*62 

Sub-total:non-food 

17*29 

25*38 

34*85 

46*56 

61*81 

94*91 

33*13 

Total consumption 

52*96 

78*45 

107*38 

136*46 

171*94 

256*16 

99*43 

Non-consumption 

Taxes, interest 
and litigation 

0*03 

0*01 

0*01 

0*01 

0*35 

0*02 

0*04 

Remittance to 
dependants . . 



0*20 



11*86 

0*32 

Savings and in- 
vestments , . 

1*94 

3*89 

5*45 

10*42 

6*97 

11*87 

6*15 

Debts repaid . . 

0*75 

0*17 

0*16 

0*15 

0*20 

•• 

0*25 

Total : non-con- 
sumption exp- 
enditure 

2-72 

407 

6*82 

10-68 

7*52 

23*75 

5*76 

Total disbursem- 
ent 

55*68 

82*52 

113*20 

147*04 

179-46 

279*91 

105*19 


T]\e average monthly consumption expenditure per family wa® 
Us. 99 ■43. Expenditure on food worked out to Rs. 66-30 or about 
67 per cent, of the consumption expenditure. In analysing the pattern in 
terms of percentage expendituie it has to be borne in mind that single 
menibcr families, having a distinct consumption pattern of their own, 
featured in varying proportions in different income classes. Such factors 
vitiate the treird of percentage expenditure on specific groups or sub- 
groups with income in many cases. Subject to this, the proportion of 
expenditure on food to consumption expenditure remained more or 
less constant upto the income class ‘Bs. 90 to less than Rs. 120’ and 
decreased thereafter with a rise in family income. 

For other sub-groups under the food group, the expenditure, as 
percentage of the consumption expenditure, on pulses and products, 
oilseeds, oils and fats, vegetables and products, condiments and spices, 
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generally decreased with increase in income; that on milk and products 
generally increased with increase in income; and that on cereals and 
products was more or less constant in the various income classes except in 
the highest income class. 

The non-food groups accounted for about 33 per cent, of the consump- 
tion expenditure. Of this, the expenditure on the more important neces- 
sities, viz., fuel and light, house rent, water charges and repairs and 
clothing , bedding and headwear sub-groups formed about 75 per cent. 
While the percentage expenditure on fuel and light and reixt, water 
charges, repairs, etc., generally showed a downward trend with the in- 
crease in income, that on clothing, bedding and headwear generally in- 
creased with increase in income. 

As for other conventional necessities and lux i. vies, the 
proportionate expenditure fluctuated with out showing any trend. 

Non-consumption outgo and capital outlays amounted to Rs. 6‘7(i 
per family per month on the average or about 6 per cent, of the c ousump- 
tion expenditure. As regards debts repaid the percentage expenditure 
decreased with increase in income. A« for savings and investments, the 
percentage expenditure showed an increasing trend with increase ir 
income upto the income class ‘Rs. 120 to less than Rs. 150’ and fluctuated 
thereafter. 


6-5. Expenditure hy per capita income 

Table 5’ 7 gives the break-up of the average family expenditure pej 
family on sub-groups and groups of items for different per capita incom( 
classes. This table covers items of non-consumption outgo and capita 
outlay also. 

Table 5-7 


A verage monthly expenditure and disbursement per family on sub-group, 
and groups of items by per capita income classes 


Sub-groups 



Monthly per capita income class 
^ 

(Ks.) 


of items 

<5 5 — 

<10 

10— 

<15 

15_ 20— 

<20 <25 

25— 

<35 

35— 

<50 

50— 

<65 

66 and All ' 

above 

1 

2 3 

4 

5 6 

7 

8 

9 

10 11 


Food 

Coroals and 

products .. 37-10 40-20 41-91 44-38 38-89 25-14 23-45 21-40 39*25 

Pulses and 

products .. 4-36 3-79 4-ol 3-81 3-91 2*87 3-64 3-76 3*81 
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Table 6*7 — contd. 


1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Oilseeds, oils 
and fats 

4-41 

3-91 

3-43 

3-92 

3-80 

2-85 

3*63 

4-50 

3-63 

Moat, fish 
and egg 

0-76 

1-89 

303 

4-50 

5-38 

3-59 

3-13 

10-00 

3-75 

Milk and 
products . . 

0-31 

2*09 

2-38 

3*04 

3-50 

218 

1-96 

9-30 

2*68 

Vegetable 
and pro- 
ducts 

4-49 

4-95 

4-79 

4*58 

4-66 

3-48 

3-97 

8 11 

4-59 

Fruits and 
products 

0*31 

012 

0-37 

0*23 

0-37 

0-35 

0-57 


0-30 

Condiments, 
spices, su- 
gar, etc. . . 

5*99 

5-94 

5-74 

5-99 

6-60 

4-68 

5-70 

10-60 

5-80 

Non-alcoho- 
lic bevera- 
ages 

200 

2-28 

2-00 

2-90 

2*54 

1-87 

2-03 

4-00 

2-30 

Prepared 
meals and 
rofrosh- 
menta . . 


Oil 

0-20 

0-25 

0-24 

0-18 

1-05 

6-00 

0'23 

Sub-total: 

food 

59 ‘73 

05-28 

08 -40 

73-00 

69-89 

47-09 

49-63 

77-00 

66-30 

Non-food 

Pan, su pari 


0-12 

0-23 

0-40 

0-09 

0-12 

0-08 

1-00 

0-30 

Tobacco and 
products 

1-80 

1-91 

2-34 

2-36 

2-43 

1-77 

1-74 

7-25 

2-21 

Alcoholic 

beverages, 

etc. 

0-68 

1-00 

1-24 

212 

2-58 

0-94 

0-99 


1-55 

Fuel and 
light 

7-60 

8-18 

8-05 

8*25 

8-10 

0-07 

0-12 

7-37 

7-SO 

House rent, 
water char- 
ges, repairs, 
etc. 

6-81 

7-10 

6-96 

7-13 

7-52 

7-35 

8-48 

9-00 

7*19 

F urnituro 
and furni- 
shings . . 


0-66 

0-10 

0 12 

0-17 


0-45 


0-19 

Household 

appliances, 

etc. 

0-63 

0-GG 

0-45 

0-39 

0-26 

0-34 

0-15 


0-13 

Household 

services 






0-83 



0-09 

Clothing, 
bedding 
and head- 
wcar 

1*41 

4-47 

5 72 

10-38 

7*91 

3-94 

10-30 

19-50 

0-81 

Footwear 

0-90 

0-44 

0-68 

1-51 

1-83 

1-lG 

3-89 


1-11 

Miscellaneous 

laundry, 

etc. 

0-85 

1-27 

1-80 

2*21 

2-18 

1*29 

2-30 

5-60 

1-79 

Medical cure 





0-09 



3-56 

0-02 

Personal care 

i-ii 

1-42 

1*65 

1-49 

113 

1-13 

103 

1-40 
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Table 5’ 7 — cot id. 


1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Education 
and read- 
ing 

0*02 

0-11 

0-20 

0-22 

0-42 

1-79 

1-54 


0-41 

Recreation 
and amu- 
sement . . 

0-62 

0-15 

0-44 

017 

0-44 

0-24 

0-62 

42-00 

0-42 

Transport 
and com- 
munication 

M2 

0-08 

0-15 

0-17 

0-29 

0-23 

0-23 

1-00 

0-21 

Subscription, 

etc. 

0-62 

0-27 

0-39 

0-63 

0-67 

0-26 

1-24 


0-46 

Personal 
effects and 
miscelJa- 
neous ex- 
penses . . 

017 

0-44 

0-49 

0-65 

1-05 

0-68 

0-84 

200 

0-62 

Sub- total: 
non-food 

24-54 

28-34 

30-79 

38-10 

38-18 

28 14 

46*56 

98-18 

33-13 

Total.'conp 

sumption 

84-27 

93-62 

99-26 

111-70 

108-07 

75*23 

96* 1» 

17S-84 

99-43 

Non-con- 

sumption 

Taxes, into- 
ro.st and 
litigation 



0-04 

0-10 

0-02 




0-04 

Remittance 
to depend- 
ants 



0-20 





100-00 

0-32 

Savings and 
investments 

2-6G 

3-82 

4-20 

4-85 

8-43 

6-33 

3-11 

13-60 

6-15 

Debts repaid . . 

0-70 

0-91 

0-21 

0-02 

0-10 

0 03 

•* 


0-25 

Total: non - 
consumption 
expenditure 

3-36 

4-73 

4-65 

4-97 

8-55 

8-36 

3-11 

113-50 

5-76 

Totalidis- 

burseraont 

87-63 

98-35 

103-90 

116-67 

116-82 

81-59 

99-30 

289-34 

105-10 


Tlie percenti.ge expenditure on food decreased from about 71 per 
cent, of tlie consumption expenditure in the per capita income class 
to ‘Rs. 5 less than Rs, 10’ to about 44 per cent, in the highest per capita 
income class. The percentage expenditure on non-food items increased 
with increase in tlie per capita income. 

5- 6. Food expenditure 

One of the important results which can be derived from an analysis 
of family budgets is how the expenditure on a particular commodity 
varies with the level of family income. This relationship is generally 
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termed the Engel curve after Ernest Engel, The main results derived 
by Engel from bis studies are set out below 

{i) Food represents the largest single item of expenditure in the 
family budget. 

{ii) The proportion of expenditure devoted to food decreases as 
the level of living of the family imueases. 

{in) The proportion of expenditure on rent and clotliing is approxi- 
mately constant and that on ‘luxury’ items increases with a 
rise in the level of living. 

Of the above propositions the setsond is the most important since this 
has been confirmed repeatedly and is known as the Engelcs Law. It is 
customary to take variations in percentage expenditure on food to total 
expenditure to reflect rou^dy the variations in the level of livitrg. An 
attempt has been made to analyse the distribution of families in each per 
capita income class and family size class by the percentage expenditure 
on food. 

6-61. Analysis hy -per capila income classes 

Expenditure on food depends on various factors besides income, and 
the size of the family is the most important among such factors. To 
eliminate the effects of the size of the family, therefore, airalysis has 
been made in terms of per capita income classes instead of family income 
lasses. Table 5-8 gives the percentage distribution of families hr each 
monthly per capita income class by the percentage o" expenditure on 
food to total expenditure. 

Table 5*8 

Percentage distribution of families in each per capita income class hy percent-' 

age expenditure on food 


Porooiitngo 




Monthly pur o 

\pit\ income class 

(B-) 



expenditure 











<5 

5 - 

10— 

15— 

20 *- 

25 — 

35— 

60— 

65 and 

All 

on food to 

total expen- 


<10 

<15 

<20 

<25 

<35 

<50 

<65 

above 


diture 











1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Below 45 .. 

.. 


4-35 

1-28 

2-28 

4-11 

5-56 

19-26 

100- 00 

3-49 

45— <50 .. 


8-57 


2-15 

0-55 

3-50 

1-28 

19-26 


2-15 

50— <55 .. 

, , 

. , 

2-87 

4-42 

7-87 

8-31 

3-83 

6-85 


5-36 

65— <60 .. 

. , 


3-79 

3-46 

11-70 

14-69 

13-26 



7-87 

60— <65 .. 



10-24 

11-94 

13-40 

10-97 

18-20 

50- 8() 


12-97 

65— <70 .. 

, , 

23 09 

15-01 

21-75 

17-78 

21-53 

25-19 



19-73 

70 and above 

•• 

68-34 

63-74 

55-00 

46-42 

36-89 

32-68 

3-83 


48-43 

Total 

, , 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

lOO-OO 

100-00 

100 00 

100-00 
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It will be seen, that the percentage of families recording appreciably 
high percentage (70 and above) expenditure on food generally declined 
in the higlier i)er capita income classes. 

5 •62. Analysis by family size 

Wliile analysing the percentage expenditure on food vis-a-vis the 
family size it has to be borne in mind that, broadly speaking, large 
sized families contain comparatively more efirning ntenrbcrs resulting 
in higher family inconte. This, however, is only a rough relationship and 
hence .‘i percentage distribution of families with a certain ]>crcentage 
expenditure on food by size will be subject to the effects of variations in 
both familv size and income. Subject to this, table 5-9 gives the percent- 
age distribution of fiimilies iii each family size chiss by percentage 
expenditure on food to total expenditure. 

'Pable 5-9 

Percentage distribution oj families in each family size class by percentage ex- 
penditure on food 


Percentage expenditure Number Family size 


on food to total expen- 
diture 

of r 

families 
(unesti- 
inated) 

1 

2 and 

3 



4 and 

6 

6 and 

7 

Above 

7 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Below 45 

15 

6*75 

4-65 

1-27 

2-24 

7-87 

3-49 

45— <60 . . 

9 

. . 

5-13 

1-10 

0-87 

2-38 

2-15 

50— <55 . . 

27 

6-73 

3-25 

5-79 

5-18 

8-14 

6-36 

55— <60 .. 

36 

6-73 

13-56 

7-16 

4-18 

5-69 

7-87 

60— <05 .. 

59 

37-26 

8-59 

16-32 

9-07 

8-03 

12-97 

65— <70 .. 

95 

27-66 

22-07 

19-35 

20-27 

11-00 

19-73 

70 and above 

239 

14-87 

42-75 

49-01 

58-19 

56-89 

48-43 

Total 

480 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Percentage distribution 
of families 


6-14 

25-08 

33-30 

23-25 

12-23 

100-00 

Number of families (un- 
estimated) 


15 

91 

161 

126 

87 

480 
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About 43 per cent, of the single member families spent 65 per cent, or 
more on food. As against tbis about 68 per cent, and 78 per cent, con- 
taining 4 and 5, and 6 and 7 members respectively Spent 65 per cent, 
or more on food. The influence of the size of the family is expected to be 
felt more markedly in case of the end classes of percentage expenditure 
on food, i.e., less than 45 and 70 or more which are appreciably lower or 
higher than the overall average percentage expenditure on food. 

6-7. Proportion of fanulies reporting expenditure on selected sub-group 

The percentage of families reportin ' expenditure on some of the 
selected sub-groups of consumption expenditure or non-consumption 
outgo or capital outlay, often reveal a great deal about the expenditure 
habits of the population group. Such figures by size of families are given 
in table 5 ’10. 


Table 

Percentage of families reporting expenditure on selected sub-groups by 

family size 


Family size 


Items 

One 

Two or 
three 

Four or 
five 

Six or 
seven 

Above 

seven 

All 

sizes 

Report- 

ing 

families 

(unesti- 

matod) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Prepared meals and 
refreshments 

6-75 

14-44 

14-23 

17-22 

13-91 

14-48 

80 

Non-alcoholic beverages 

87-21 

91-55 

94-52 

93-49 

91-08 

92-67 

452 

Pan, supari 

7-45 

27-39 

19-45 

19-23 

20-91 

20-83 

103 

Tobacco and tobacco 
products . . 

80-07 

84-05 

88-30 

94-11 

93-66 

88-72 

433 

Alcoholic beverages . . 

32-61 

39-37 

44-58 

46-12 

37-57 

42-06 

215 

Furniture and furnishings 

. . 

3-62 

2-35 

2-99 

7-61 

3-31 

14 

Household service 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

1-20 

0-14 

1 

Medical care 

, , 

, . 

. . 

0-05 

0-79 

0-25 

2 

Personal care 

87-95 

94-70 

95-69 

96-95 

95-82 

95-28 

461 

Education and reading 

. . 

5-12 

2-49 

12-70 

13-75 

0-72 

35 
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Table 5*10 — contd. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

8 

Becreation and amuse* 
ments 

12*81 

16*66 

20*61 

17*98 

21*44 

18*63 

90 

Transport and commu- 
nications . . 

.. 

13*80 

9*62 

12*44 

15*93 

11*49 

67 

Remittances to depen- 
dants 


1*00 


1*86 


0*68 

2 

Savines and investments 

95*37 

98*19 

97*84 

95*14 

98*55 

97*23 

466 

Debts repaid 

12*12 

3*89 

6*29 

4*94 

15*19 

6*80 

30 


About 14 pel cent, of the families reported expenditure on prepared 
meals and refreshments. About 93 per cent, of the families reported 
expenditure on non-alcoholic beverages, like tea, coffee, etc. Addiction 
to tobacco and tobacco products was wide-spread as about 89 per cent, 
of the families reported expenditure on this iteiri, the percentage remaining 
fairly steady in all size classes. About 42 per cent, of the families reported 
expenditure on alcoholic beverages. Furniture and furnishings did 
not seem to be very popular objects of expenditure. Expenditure oo 
medical care was reported by 2 families only and on personal care by 
95 per cent, of the families, the percentage remaining fairly steady in all 
size classes. Only about 7 per cent, of the families reported expenditure 
on education and reading. About 19 per cent, of the families reported 
expenditure on recreation and amusements. About 11 per cent, of the 
families reported expenditure on the use of means of transport and 
communications. 

About 97 per cent, of the families were either saving or investing 
some amount and the percentage was more or less steady in all size 
classes. The percentage of families reporting expenditure on remittances 
to dependants was negligible. About 7 per cent, of the families were 
making repayments of debts. 





Chapteu 6 

FOOD CONSUMPTION AND NUTRITION 
6 • 1 . Quantities of food consumed 

Food consumption is an important indicator of the level of living. 
Detailed data on quantities consumed of different items of food, drink 
and tobacco (excluding “prepared meals and refreshments” for which it 
was not possible to obtain quantitative data) were obtained from the 
sampled families. The quantites of various items consumed, on an aver- 
age, per family per month are presented in table 6-1. 

Table 6’1 

Average quantity consumed per family by iletns 


Item 


Standard unit 
(Qty) 

Number of Average quan- 
families t ity per 

reporting family of all 
quantity* families 

(unestimated) 

1 


2 

3 

4 

Food, bevebaqes, etc. 
Cereals and products 

Rice 

kg 

476 

41*77 

Wheat 



4 

014 

Wheat atta 

. . 


465 

15*85 

Maize 



115 

1*88 

Maize atta 


w 

3 

0*10 

Barley 



1 

0-00 

Gram 


9f 

1 

0*01 

Chira, muri, khoi, lawa 


»f 

62 

0*31 

Other rice products . . 


tf 

1 

0*00 

Maida 


9f 

4 

0*03 

Bread 


99 

1 

0-00 


♦The figures in col. 3 relate to those families only which reported figures on quantities 
of various items consumed. 
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Table 6*1 — contd. 


1 


2 

3 

4 

Biscuit 


kg 

6 

001 

Other cereals 

. . 

»» 

11 

0-07 

Pulses and products 

Arhar 



110 

0*38 

Gram 



1 

0-01 

Moong 


99 

83 

0-34 

Masur 


99 

358 

2-22 

Urd 


99 

277 

1*20 

Khesari 


99 

4 

002 

Oil seeds, oils and fats 

Mustard oil 

, , 

9* 

480 

1-42 

Groundnut oil 

. . 

99 

2 

0-00 

Vanaspati 

•• 

99 

6 

0*01 

Meat, fish and eggs 

Goat meat 


99 

158 

0*50 

Beef 


99 

20 

0*12 

Mutton 


99 

24 

007 

Pork 


99 

106 

0-37 

Buffalo meat 


99 

94 

0-40 

Poultry 


no. 

23 

o*oa 

Birds meat 


kg. 

6 

0*03 

Fresh fish 


99 

36 

o*oa 

Dry fish 


99 

31 

003 

Eggs hen 


no. 

38 

1-09 

Milk and products 

Milk cow 


1. 

286 

8-41 

Milk buffalo 


99 

1 

0-00 

Curd 


kg 

3 

0*03 

Lassi 


99 

1 

0*02 

Ghee cow 


99 

32 

0-05 

Butter 


99 

1 

0-00 

Condiments and spices 

Salt 

. • 

kg 

478 

3-44 

Turmeric 

. . 

g 

399 

17M1 

Chillies green 

. . 

99 

173 

188-02 

Chillies dry 

. • 

99 

318 

227-44 

Onion 

•• 

kg 

405 

1-74 
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Table 6 • 1 — contd. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

Garlic 

g 

35 

10*26 

Ginger 

• • 9P 

163 

200*62 

Pepper 

• • »> 

1 

000 

Methi 

• • ff 

6 

1*28 

Saffron 

• • *» 

1 

0*35 

Mustard 

• • >f 

5 

1*40 

Jira 

• • *> 

14 

6*60 

Cloves 

• • #» 

4 

1*75 

Elaichi 

• * »* 

5 

4*43 

Mixed spices 

• • »# 

468 

241*44 

Vegetable and prodibcta 




Potato 

.. kg 

378 

2-64 

Muli, turnip, radish. . 

• • >f 

121 

1*23 

Carrot, beet 

• • 

1 

0*04 

Other root vegetables 

• • >» 

42 

0*90 

Brinjal 

• • ff 

68 

0*36 

Cauliflower 

• * *> 

43 

0-24 

Cabbage 

• • »> 

103 

105 

Jack fruit 

• • »» 

3 

004 

Ladies finger 

• • ff 

1 

000 

Tomato 

• • ff 

132 

0-66 

Cucumber 

• • ff 

10 

013 

Pumpkin 

• • ff 

17 

0*34 

Gourd 

• • ff 

53 

0-80 

Karela 

• • ff 

22 

Oil 

Bean 

• • ff 

69 

0-9S 

Pea 

• • ff 

6 

0 05 

Other nondeafy vegetables 

• • ff 

251 

6-01 

Palak 

• • ff 

8 

0-04 

Other leafy vegetables 

• • If 

288 

5-01 

Other vegetable products 

• • ff 

5 

0-02 

Fruits and pradvAis 




Banana, plantain . . 

. • no. 

12 

0-03 

Orange 

• • ff 

38 

6-Ql 

Lemon 

• • ff 

1 

0-03 

Mango 

• • ff 

11 

0-62 

Pineapple 

• • ff 

9 

0-11 

Coconut 

• • If 

1 

V xji 

0*00 

Papaya 

• • ff 

2 

0*01 

Other fruits 

.. kg 

7 

V V* 

0-06 


M/J(N)224DofLB-^ 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

Sugar, honey, etc. 

Sugar crystal 

.. kg 

378 

1-29 

Sugar deshi 

• • »> 

7 

003 

Gut 

• • *• 

72 

0*68 

Pan, Supari 

Pan leaf 

. . no 

21 

6-77 

Pan finished 

• • pp 

66 

505 

Supari 

g* 

36 

17-38 

Lime 

• • pp 

2 

0-35 

Katha 

• • pp 

1 

012 

Tobacco and products 

Bidi 

. . no 

73 

46-88 

Cigarettes 

• • pp 

45 

19-94 

Zarda, kimam, surti 

•• g- 

14 

12-25 

Smoking tobacco 

• • pp 

165 

282-03 

Leaf tobacco 

• • pp 

64 

45-26 

Hukka 

• • pp 

64 

79-43 

Snuff 

• • pp 

1 

0-00 

Others 

• • pp 

•• 

•• 

Alcoholic beverages 

Toddy neera 

pint 

1 

0-01 

Country liquor 

• • pp 

110 

1-04 

Befined liquor 

• • pp 

1 

0-02 

Others 

.. 

•• 

•• 

Non-alcoholic beverages 

Tea leaf 

kg 

451 

0-68 


g — gram, kg — kilogram, no. — number, 1. — litre. 


The average quantity of cereals and products consumed, on an 
average, by a working class family per month was 60’ 17 kg. Of this, the 
major portion (41 • 77 kg.) was accounted for by rice. The average size of a 
family in terras of adult consumption units was 3*80 and hence the quan- 
tity of cereals consumed per adult per day worked out to about 0 • 62 kg. 
Besides 60 • 17 kg. of cereals and products, the average family consumed 
4-26 kg. of pulses and products, 1'76 kg. of meat and fish (excluding 
poultry and eggs for which quantity figures in weights were not avail- 
able), 1*42 kg. of mustard oil, 8-41 litre of milk and O’ 10 kg. of milk 
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products, 6 '23 kg. of condiiueuts and spices, 20*63 kg. of vegetables and 
products and 2-00 kg. of sugar , honey etc. Apart from these there was 
some consumption of fruits and products but this could not be reduced 
to weight and of prepared meals, etc., for which quantitative data could 
not be collected. The above is a broad picture of quantities of food- 
.stufts consumed, oji aii averages, by a family of industrial w orkers in 
Darjeeling. 

Among items of pan-supari, tobaccio and beverages, an appreciable 
consumption of par , supari, bidi and smokii g tobacco was recorded. 

•6*2. AnoJijsis oj nutrition contmls 

In coUaboratioT with the Nutrition Research Laboratories, Gov^cru- 
ment of India, an evaluation of the nutritive oontonts of the food-stuffs 
consumed, on an average, by a working class family in Darjeeling was 
attempte<l on the basis of data pre,.sente(i in table 6-1 keeping in view the 
age-sex eompositioii of ar. average family. Ii\ the analysis, the following 
assnmpticns were made while calculating the nutritive recpiircments of 
\ arious age-groups : 

1. The calories requirement for the age-group below 5 yem s was 

assumed to bo 1,150 per child per day and for the group of 5 14 yours 

at 2,000. The male manual workers were assumed to be moderately active 
and requiring 2,800 calories per day. They were mainly plantutioii 
workers. Most of tlieir occupations would require less than 5 cal/kg/ 
hour and a good number requiring ex cir less tliaii 3. .111 womei falling in 

tile age group of 15—54 years were assumed to require 2,300 calories to 
allovv' for activity, pregnancy and lactation requirements. All other 
persons were assumed to lead a sedentary life. 

2. (Children below 5 years were a.ssiimcJ to require about 111 g. 
protein per day and children between 5 -14 years, 63 g. Adnlt men 
required 55 g. protein pot day while adult women were assumed to reijuiio 
45 g. protein. Of the women between 15—54 years, one third were 
assumed to be pregnant or nursing ami their protein requirements calcula- 
ted at 100 g. per day. 

3. The calcium requirements of children upto 15 years were assumed 
to be 1 * 25 g. per day and the pregnant or nursing w omen were assumed to 
require 1 • 76 g. calcium per day. The calcium requirement of the rest was 
•assumed to be 1*00 g. 



4. Iroii requirement of pregnart or nursing women was assumed to 
be 30 mg. while for the rest, it was assumed tc be 20 mg, per day. 

5. The Vitamin B1 requirement was calculated at 0*5 mg. per 1,000 
calories. 

6. No authentic tiata on nutritive contents of molds taken in restau- 
rants, cafeterias, etc., are available. However, it has been calculated 
while plant ing low cost menus, that 75 paiso worth meal may provide 
2, .500 calories and 65 g of protein. Allow ijig Tor a little profit margin for 
the commercial catering establishments, it has been assumed tbatlls. 1-00 
worth meal will provide alxmt ‘^..500 calories and 65 g. of protein. No 
assumption has been made with regard to ether mitrients. 

Table 6-2 gives nutritive vah’e of the food-stulfs consumed, on an 
average, by a werkiry class family as well as the ()uai)tity recommended 
for consumptioi; by the Nutrition He'carch [iuboratories. in terms of the 
different nutrients. 


Tablk 6-2 

The nxitritive value of foml-shtjfs conaumed, on an -m nuje. it) a- trorking 

elasH hmiig 


Nutrients 


Quantity Quantity 

consumed per recommended 

day per family 


Calories 

Protein 

Fat 

Calcium 

Iron 

Vitamin A 
Vitamin B 
Vitamin C 
Nicotinic acid 
Riboflavin 

g-gram . Mg-mi Tigram, 


i.u. 


-international unit 


8,908 
253 g. 
96 g. 

2-0 g. • 

140 mg. 
13,493 i.u. 
6-2 mg. 
355 mg. 
32 mg. 
2 • 5 mg. 


10,300 
274 g. 


5-6 g. 
100 rag. 
16,695 i.u. 
5 • 2 mg.. 
238 mg. 


The overall nutritive value cf the diet appeared to be fair aiid there 
was need for improvement. Increased intake of wheat, other mixed 
cereals and intake of at least skimmed milk esj ccially by children and 
pregnant and nursing women would help to overcome the doficieucit,s in 
respect of calories, calcium and vitamin A. 



Chapter 7 


BUDGETARY POSITION 


7-1. Introductory 

The two sides of the family balance sheet arc receipts and disburse- 
ments, It may be recalled here that disbursements include money 
expenditure for current living and araoxint spent to increase assets or 
decrease liabilities and receijits include money income (and imputed 
money value of items consumed without money oixtlay) and funds which 
are obtained through decreasing assets or increasing liabilities. Theoreti- 
cally, the two sides of the balance sheet should exactly tally for each 
sampled family. In practice, however, data on receipts and disbursement 
collected in the course of family living surveys seldom show such exact 
correspondence. There is always a gap between the two which may be 
called the balaiuung difference. The reasons for the gap are soveiul. 
Firstly, data arc collected from the sampled families for one whole month 
generally in oixe interview. It is hardly possible to obtain exact figures 
from families so a-; to got a perfect account of the receipts and disburse- 
ments. Many factors such as recall lapses, end-period effects deliberate 
sonccalmejit or distortion of certain items of income and expenditure on 
the part of infonnauts, etc., come into play in the process of collection 
of data. Then, in the present .survey the value of actually cons ume.d arti- 
cles of food, drink, tobacco and fuel and light were taken on the disburse- 
ment side and not the total purchase value. Net income fron) ‘family 
members enterprise account’ could only be approximate because of 
ilifficulties of accounting. On acx)ount of all these factors, aji exact 
balance between average receipts and disbxirscmonts per family cannot be 
expected in the data. Table 7-1 gives the average receipts and disburse- 
ments by monthly family income classes and also the net balancing 
iifference between the two. 
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Table 7*1 

Average recei])ts, disbursements and balancing difference by fam'ily 
income classes 


Monthly family income 
class (Rs.) 

Percentage of 
families to 
total 

Average re- 
ceipts per 
family per 
month (Rs.) 

Average dis- 
bursements 
per family 
per month (Rs.) 

Net balancing 
difference 
{->-) or {—)' 
(Rs.) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Less than 30 • • 

.. 

• ft 

• • 


30 to less than 60 

15-65 

50-54 

65-68 

— 5-14 

60 to less than 90 

33-28 

81-18 

82-52 

—1-34 

90 to less than 120 

32-12 

113-74 

113-20 

+ 0-54 

120 to less than 150 . . 

10-77 

150-95 

147-04 

+ 3-91 

150 to less than 210 . . 

6-06 

186-84 

179-46 

+ 7-38 

210 and above 

2-12 

275-50 

279-91 

-4-41 

Total 

100-00 

104-88 

105-19 

—0-31 


Taking all income classes, the net balancing difference was Re. 0‘31 
or 0*30 per cent, of the total receipts. Except for income classes ‘Rs.30 
to less than ‘Rs. 60’ ‘Rs. 60 to less than Rs. 90' and ‘Rs. 210 and above’ the 
net balancing difference was positive, i.c., receipts were more than dis- 
bursements. 

7 • 2. Budgetary position by family income 

The existence of a balancing difference, as discussed above, has to be 
kept in view in studying the relationship between crrrrent money income 
and money expenditure for current living, i.c., the budgetary position of 
the families. The term “current money income’ ’ has been taken to include 
income such as that from rent from land and houses, pension, cash 
assistance, gifts, concessions, interest and dividends, chance games and 
lotteries, while money expenditure for current living has been taken to 
include all items of consumption expenditure and disbursements on 
account of remittances to dependants and taxes, interest on loans and 
litigation. According to definitions adopted in this Report, these terms 
will be referred to simply as income and expenditure. The budgetary 
position for groups of families at successive income level's measures the 
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changing relationship between income and expenditure along the income 
scale and brings to light the prevalence of spending financed through 
deficit or the extent of surpluses. Such data are presented in table 7 • 2. 

Table 7*2 


Budgetary position by family income classes 




Monthly family income class (Rs.) 



Item <30 

30— 

<60 

60— 

<90 

90— 

<120 

120— 

<160 

16(X- 210 and 
<210 above 

All 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Average monthly 
income per fa- 
mily (Rs.) . . 

44-86 

74-61 

103-85 

133-85 

168-25 

266-41 

95-26 

Average monthly 
expenditure per 
family (Rs.) . . 

62-99 

78-46 

107-59 

136-47 

172-29 

268-04 

99-79 

Monthly balance 
Percentage of fa- 
milies recording 
surplu8*to total 
families 

2-38 

12-80 

14-78 

4-84 

3-04 

0-94 

38-78 

Percentage of fa- 
milies recording 
deficit to total 
families 

13-27 

20-48 

17-34 

5-93 

3-02 

1-18 

61-22 

Average surplus 
(+) or deficit 
( — ) fanaily 

(Rs.) 

—8-13 

—3-85 

-3-74 

—2-62 

—4-04 

—11-63 

-4-53 


'^Zero balance is considered as surplus. 


Of the total families surveyed, 61 per cent, had deficit budgets while 
the remaining about 39 per cent, had surplus budgets (including the 
balaiiccd budgets). The proportion of families having surplus budgets 
varied from about 15 per cent, in the income class ‘Rs. 30 to less than 
Rs. 60’ to 60 per cent, in the income class ‘Rs. 160 to less than Rs. 210’. 

7 ’3. Budgetary position by family composition 

Table 7-3 gives the budgetary position of the families by certain 
family types in terms of the number of adults and children in the 
family. 
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Table 7*3 

Budgetary ‘position hy family composition 


family composition (in terms of adults/children) 


* ^ 

Item 1 adult 1 adult and 2 adults 2 adults and 2 adults and 

children 1 child 2 children 

(one or more) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Percentage of fam- 
ilies recording sur- 
plus* to total 
families 

1-22 

1-85 

2-78 

4-69 

4*16 

Percentage of fami- 
lies recording de- 
ficit to total 

families 

4-92 

4-67 

501 

4- 10 

0-34 

Average amount of 
surplus (+) or 
deficit ( — ) (Rs.) 
per family over 
all families to- 
gether 

-4- 13 

—10- 17 

—Ml 

3*29 

—3-88 



Family composition (in terms of adults/children) 

A 


Item 

t 

2 adults 3 adults 
and more 
than 2 
children 

3 adults 
and 1 
child 

3 adults 
and more 
than 1 
child 

Other 

families 

AU 

1 

7 8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Percentage of fami- 
lies recording 

surplus* to total 
families 

4-82 205 

2-34 

4-55 

10-33 

38-78 

Percentage of fami- 
lies recording 

deficit to total 
families 

10-26 2-03 

2-44 

7-63 

14-02 

61-22 

Average amoimtof 
surplus (+) or 
deficit ( -) (Rs.) 
per family over all 
families together 

—9 06 1-96 

—1-90 

—4-76 

— 6-03 

—4-53 


♦Zero balance is considered as surplus. 

Taking the overall surplus or deficit position, all the families except 
those consisting of 2 adults and 1 child and 3 adults had, on an average, 
deficit budgets only. The deficit was small in case of families consisting of 
2 adults and 3 adults and one child. 
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Chapter 8 

LEVEL OF LIVING 

8 • 1 . Concept of level of living 

In Part I, data have been presented maiirly on the economic and 
material aspects of the level of living, e.g., income and expenditure of 
working class families as defined for the purpose of this survey) in Darjee- 
ling. The concept of level of living, however, does not merely end with the 
satisfaction of material wants; it embraces all types of ‘material’ and 
‘non-material’ wants. It expresses, in a large measure, a state of mind 
as a result of participation in non-material aspect of life as well as the 
level of consumption of material goods and services. So far as consump- 
tion of material goods is concerned, the level of living refers to the quanti- 
tative and qualitative coustimption of goods and services. The actual com- 
position of the items being consumed will depend upon the tastes and 
habits of the perspn or family in question and on the relative prices preva- 
lent in the market to which hc/it has access. The non-material elements 
entering into the concept of the level of living cover the whole field of 
desires and values for which a man may care-desires for particular types 
of food, drink, housing, clothing, etc., for educational, cultural and 
recreational facilities; for opportunity to do the kind, of work that is 
satisfying to him; for safeguards against the risks of illness, unemploy- 
ment and old age, etc. These non-material aspects in their turn are 
dependent to a great extent on social policy and climate and several other 
factors which naturally differ from society to society and individual to 
individual. A study of the non-material aspects of level of living can, 
therefore, most meaningfully be made for a compact group of population 
living under almost similar conditions. 

Taking the brotwl concept of the level of liviirg as discussed above, 
an attempt was made to collect information on certain additional items 
considered significant for the study of this concept for the working class 
population in India. This was the first attempt of its kind in this count ry 
and hence it was made on a limited scale. The infomiation on the addi- 
tional items was collected in a separate schedule (Schedule ‘B’) from an 
independent smaller sample of families. The additional aspects of level of 
living covered were : — 

(а) Sickness ; 

(б) Eduaxtion ; 
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(e) Conditions of work, nwiireness of rights, trade nnionism and 

social security ; 

(d) Employment and service conditions ; 

(«) Housing conditions aivl the situation of th« house in the context 
of social amenities ; 

(f) Indebtedness ; and 

(//) Savings and assets and inventory of a few dura ble articles and 
live-stock. 


8 •2. Scope of Schedule ‘J5’ 

The purpose of the enquiry in Scliedule ‘B’ was a study of the aspects 
of I iving other than income and exptiuditure. These as]jects were selected 
so as to enable an assessment being made of the physical well being, satis- 
faction of cultural wants, participation in community activities, enjoy- 
ment of social rights, etc. The objects were not only to obtain some 
quantitative indicators of level of living but also to got a qualitative idea 
of the conditions in which the families lived, the difficulties they experien- 
ced, their likings and interests, etc.. For example, under the head 
‘Siekness’ information was obtained on how the families were affected when 
there was an incidence of sickness. Similarly, under ‘education’ informa- 
tion was collected not only about levels of literacy but also about interests 
of families in the matter of acquiring education and difficulties in the way. 
Under the head ‘Awareness of rights, trade unionism and social security’, 
details were collected about the extent to which the workers were in a 
position to enjoy their rights and privileges accruing to them from their 
employment. Under other heads also an attempt was made to collect 
information on both quajititativc and qualitative aspects. 

The data were collected by the Interview Method from the members 
of the sampled families. The Investigators were instructed to probe at 
great length into the replies given before filling in the schedule. It has to 
be recognised, however, that in a survey of this t 3 q)e, particularly when 
this part of the survey was the first of its kind in India, a large element of 
non-sampling error, e.g., Investigator and informant bias arising out of 
interview and response, is bound to creep into the data collected. For 
instance , the information relating to condition of repairs, sewage and 
ventilation arrangements in Chapter 11 and welfare amenities provided 
to workers and awareness of provisions of labour laws on the part of 
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the workers in Chapter 12 is based on the opiniou of different Field Investi- 
gators and / or the sampled workers. As such, the information relating 
to these aspects is of a subjective nature and this could at best be 
considered to give only a broad picture. Moreover, the data, being based 
00 a relatively small sample (120 families), are also subject to a large 
sampling error. These limitations have to be carefully borne in mind 
while going through the analysis presented in this part of the Report. In 
all Chapters of this part of the Rej)ort, nnestimated distributions, i.e., 
distributions as obtained from the sample itself, are presented without 
any attempt to build up population estimates. 



Chapter 9 

EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
'9*1. General education 

Data were collected on educational interests of the members of the 
samphnl working class families who were aged 5 years and above. Table 
9*1 shows the distribution of members receiving and not receiving educa- 
tion by family income classes. Table 9-2 shows distribution of nunnbers 
not receiving education, separately for children (5 -14 years) and others, 
by reasons and income classes. 

Table 9-1 


Dititrihuliou of jwrsons {aged 5 years and above) by inmine and educational 

standard 


ItCITl . 

Monthly family income class (Rs.) 

^ _ 



<60 

60— <120 

120 and 
above 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Actual number of persons in sam- 
pled families (aged 5 years and 
above) 

Percentage to total 

25 

4-54 

319 

57*89 

207 

37*57 

551 

100*00 

(A) All persona 

Not reporting 

Percentage receiving education 
Percentage not receiving education 

1600 
84 00 

14-42 

85-68 

12-56 

87*44 

13*79 

86*21 

Total 

100 00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

(B) Children 

Percentage receiving education 
Percentage not receiving education 

66*67 

33*33 

37*86 

62*14 

30-43 

69-67 

36*00 

64*00 

Total • . 

100-00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 
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Table 9*1 — contd. 

2 3 4 6 


(C) AU persofM receiving 
Education 


Not reporting 


2*17 

. . 

1*32 

Percentage receiving education in 
primary schools 

76*00 

89*13 

80*77 

86*52 

Percentage receiving education in 
secondary schoob 


2*17 

7*69 

3*96 

Percentage receiving education in 
other institutions 

25*00 

6*63 

11*64 

9*21 

Total 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 


' Table 9-2 

Percentage distribution of persons — children and others not rerxiving educa- 
tion by reasons and family incimie 


Reasons for not ( 
receiving 
education * 


Monthly family income class (Rs.) 

- - - - ->■ - - - - , 

GO — <120 120 and above 


Child- Others Chil- Others Chil- 
ren dren dren 


Others Chil- Others 
dren 


Not reporting 

31*68 

7*81 

10*05 

14*68 

9*77 

10*63 

11*08 

Financial diffi- 
culties 

10*63 

17*19 

20*57 

20*84 

32*33 

18*42 

24*38 

Lack of facilities 

. . 

10*94 

13 88 

6*25 

24*06 

8*77 

16*90 

Domestic diffi- 
culties 

10*53 

6*25 

10*04 

12*50 

6*77 

8*77 

8*86 

Attending to fa- 
mily enterprise 

.. 

4*69 

3*35 

2*08 

6*02 

3*61 

4*16 

Lack of interest 100*00 

47*36 

46*87 

41*63 

35*42 

21*05 

42*98 

34*35 

Others 

•• 

6*25 

0*48 

8*33 

•* 

7*02 

0*27 

Total 100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

ioo-(k) 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 
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Of all the family members ftged 6 years and above, about 86 per cent, 
were not receiving education. The percentage of children of 6 to 14 years 
of age receiving education was 36 which shows that the families were not 
keen on getting their children educated. Of the total members receiving 
education, about 86 per cent, were in primary schools, about 4 per cent, in 
secondary schools and about 9 per cent, were receiving education through 
otlicr institutions, e.g., literacy centres, technical institutions, colleges, etc. 
The main reasons for children as well as adult members not receiving 
educatioti were reported to be lack of interest, financial difficulties and 
lack of facilities. 


9*2. Skill und Techniad Training 

Information was also obtained from individual members of the 
sampled families on possession of skill, technical education or training 
being received and the type of technical trainuig desired. As for skill 
acquired tlirough family tradition and not tlirough formal education or 
training, only 2 persons reported possession of skill of tailoring, driving 
and knowledge of motor mechanism. Desire for technical education and 
training was expressed by 18 members, and the occupations or vocations 
which tlu;y had in view were mechanic, fitter, carpont(;r, motor-driver, 
etc. 



Chapter 10 

SICKNESS AND TREATMENT 


10* 1. Introductory 

The data collected under this head were not intended to serve .the 
purpose of a sickness survey as such they were mainly intended to throw 
some broad light as to how the working <dass families were. affected, by the 
incidence of sickness. No rigid difinition of sickness, was, therefore, 
attempted and the informants were asked to report all cases which they 
considered as sickness. Thus, even if petty cases of sickness, e,g. hoad- 
aclie were reported, they were taken into account. In respect of each 
member of the family, information was collected on each case of sickness 
during the reference period of 60 days preceding the date of survey of the 
family. For each case of sickneas, details were sought on the type of 
sickness, consequences, duration, details of treatment taken and sources 
from which assistance, if any, was received. To ascertain the.duratiou of 
sickness and treatment, the date of commencement and the date of 
termination of the sickness during the reference i)eriod were taken into 
consideration. 

The broad types of sickness, o.g., digestive diseases, cold, etc., were 
reconled by the Investigator on the basis of reports of the infonnants 
themselves because in many cases no medical aid was called for and no 
attempt at diagnosis was made. If several diseases wore involved in a 
particular case, the main disease was recorded. For gainfully occupied 
persons, information was also collected on consequences of sickness, i.e., 
whether work was stopped or not. 


10-2. Treatment and conscijuences of sicknesn 

Table 10*1 shows the percentage distribution of cases of sickness 
during the reference period of 60 days by type, duration, type of treatment, 
source of assistance and consequences. In all, there were 48 cases Of 
sickness reported among 644 members of the sampled families. Information 
on consequences of sickness was coUected only for gainfully occ|U|iied 
members of families. 

M/J(N)244DofLB— 7 73 
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Table 10-1 

Distribution of cases of sickness by (a) type, (b) duration, (c) type of trecrf- 
ment, (d) source of assistance received, and (e) consequences 


Item 


Percentage of 
cases 

1 


2 

(a) Type of sichneas 

Dysentery, diarrhoea and stomach trouble 


8-33 

Fever 


64-69 

Small pox, plague, cholera 



Kespiratory diseases 


. . 

Cough and cold 


• • . • 

Other diseases 


27-08 


Total 

100-00 

{h) Duration (during the reference period) 

Below 7 days 

. . . » 

16-67 

7 days to below 16 days 

• • . . 

31-26 

15 days to below 30 days 


29-16 

30 days to below 60 days 

. . 

18-76 

60 days 

.. 

4-17 


Total 

100-00 


(c) Type of treoimeM 
No treatment 
Self treatment 
Ayurvedic treatment 
Unani treatment 
Homoeopathic treatment 
Allopathic treatment 
Others 


{d) Source of cLseiaianu received 
No assistance received . . 
Employer 
Others 


2*08 
4* 17 


93-76 


Total 


100-00 


18-75 

56-25 

25-00 


Total 


100-00 
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Table \(^^\—conUl. 


1 

2 

(«) Consequence {for gainfully occupied members of families) 


Work and normal diet stopped . . 

4211 

Only work stopped . . 

67*89 

Only normal diet stopped . . 

. 

None stopped . . 


Total 

100 00 


Fever was the main sickness reported. TJie distribution of eaiujs by 
duration of sickness sliowed that in about 48 per cent, of the cas(3s, 1 lu? 
sickness lasted for less than 15 days, in about 29 per cent, for 15 days to 
below 30 days and in the rest of the cases for 30 days and above. In about 
94 per cent, ol the clises of sickness, allopathic treatment was taken. In 
about 50 per cent, of the cases of sickness, assistance was received from 
the employers while in about 19 per cent, of the cases no financial assist- 
ance for treatment was received. Taking the cases of sickness among the 
gainfully occupied members of the families, in cent, per cent, of the cases 
tbe sickness resulted in stoppage of work. The average duration of such 
3toppage was about 18 days. 



CnAPTKK 11 

HOUSING CONDITIONS 


ll’l. Introductory 

Detriled data aliout the conditioiis of housing connected with the 
dwelling, mess, hotel or residential house of the sampled working class 
families were collected under this head. Information was also collected 
about the coiulition of the building in which the dwelling was located, 
about rooms and \’crandah of the dwelling, about water supply, bath, 
kitchoi and lairino and about the location of the dw« lling. 

11*2. Condition of building 

Table 11*1 shows the general characteristics of the building, such 
as type of building, ownership or type of landlord, t 3 ^e of structure, 
condition of repairs and arrangements for sewage and ventilation. 

Table II -1 


Distribution of famili-^s by general chnraeteristics of the building in which 

dwellings were locaied 



Item 


Percentage of 
families 


1 


2 

(£i) Type of building 
Chawl/biistee 

Flat 

Indopendent building 
Others 


.. 

40 00' 
1*67 
57-50 
0-83 



Total 

100 00' 

(6) Type of slrudure 

Not reporting 
Permanent kutcha . . 
Permanent pucca 
Temporary kutcha . . 
Temporary pucca . . 


Total 

.! 89* i7 

5 00 
2*50 
3-33 

100 00 
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Table 11* 1— contd. 


1 


2 

.(c) Om^rehi^ or type of landlord 

Employers . , . . 

. . 

98-33 

Self 

. . 

1-67 

l*rivato 

. . 

. . 

Public bodies 

.. 

.. 


Total 

100-00 

(d) Condition of repair^ 

(lood 

. . 

15-00 

Moderately good 

.. 

49* 17 

Bad 


35*83 


Total 

100-00 

Sewage amingenunta 

No reporting 


19-17 

Satisfactory 

.. 

15*83 

Moderately satisfactory 


9*17 

Unsatisfactory 


55*83 


Total 

100*00 

^ /) ^^enii la ti on a rra ngements 

No ventilation 


15*83 

If ventilation 

(/) Good 


25*00 

(u) Bad 

. . 

51-07 

(Hi) Tolerable 

.. 

7*50 


Total 

100*00 


About 68 per cent, of the sampled families were living in independen t 
buildings and 40 per cent, in chawls/bustces. About 98 per cent, of th® 
families were living in houses provided by the employers. The structure 
of the building was pucca, i.e., with walls built of cement, bricks, concrete 
or stone in 8 per cent, of the cases only. The rest of the families, forming 
about 92 per cent., were living in kutcha buildings. 
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11 *3. Condition of dwdting 

Table 11-2 gives the condition of dwellings occupied by the sampled 
families, such as number of living rooms, type of lighting, provision of 
kitchen, store, bath and verandah, source of water supply, provision and 
type of latrine, etc. For the purpose of the survey, a living room was 
defined as one which would exclude kitchen, store etc., if separate 
kitchen, store, etc., existed in the dwelling. For sources of water supply, 
if more than one source was being used, the one used most was taken, 
into consideration. 

Table 11*2 

Distribution of dwellings by various characteristics 


Item 


Percentage of 
dwellings 

1 


2 

(a) Number of living rooms in dwelling 

One 


71-67 

Two 

, , 

23* 3:1 

Three 

. , 

3-3a 

More than throe 


1*67 


Total 

lOO-OO 

{h) Lighting type 

Not reporting 

. . 

1-67 

Electricity 

. . 


Kcrosono oil 

, . 

98-33 

Others 

. . 

• • • • 


Total 

100-00 

(c) Provision of kitchen 

Kitchen provided . . 

. . 

7-50 

Where not provided using 

(t) Room in common use with other families 

. • 

. . 

(u) Part of living room 

. • 

. . . « 

(ni) Covered or uncovered verandah 

. . 

91-67 

No specific part of the house 

. . 

0-83 


Total 


100-00 
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Table ll’2—<mtd. 


1 



2 

id) Number of store-rooms 




No store room 

. . 

. . 

95-83 

One 

. . 

. . 

4-17 

More chan one 



•• 


Total 

•• 

100-00 

(e) Provision of bathroom 




No bathroom provided . . • • 

• • 


100-00 

Where provided ^ . 

• • 



(i) in individual use 

• • 


. . 

(ii) in common use 

•• 


• • 


Total 


100-00 

( f) Proclsion of covered verandah 




Provided .• .. .. 

• • 

• • 

75-00 

Not provided • . . . , • 

• • 

•• 

25-00 


Total 

• • 

100-00 

{(f) (Source of ivater supply 




Tap provided 




(i) Indwelling 



0-83 

(u) Outside dwelling 



47-50 

Well (with or without hand pump) 



1-67 

Tanks and ponds . . , . , , 



1-67 

Rivers, Lakes and springs 



45-83 

Others 



2-50 


Total 


100-00 

(A) Provision of latrine. 




Not reporting 

. . 

. . 

1-67 

No latrine 

. • 

. . 

79-67 

In individual use 

• • 

. . 

8-33 

In common use with other families 

.. 


10-33 


Total 


100-00 
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Tabls 11 ‘2 — eoncld. 


1 


2 


0 ) Type of latrine 
Flush system 
Septic tank system 

Manually cleaned .. .. .. .. .. .. 100*00 


Total .. 100*00 


It would be seen that a majority of dwellings were having oive living 
room with no provision, for store, bath and latrine. The sources of water 
supply were mainly rivers, lakes and springs and taps provided outside 
the dwellings. 

11-4. Distance of dwellings from important places 

Information was also collected about the important places usually 
visited by workers and their families and the distance of such places from 
the dwellings. The intention was to find out whether essential needs and 
amenities were easily available to the workers and their families in nearby 
places. Table 11 '3 gives the percentage distribution of families visiting 
important places by distance of the places from their dwellings. 

Table 11*3 

Distribution of families visiting important places hy distance of the places 

from their dwdlings 


Percen- Percen- l^jrcentago of families 
tage of tage of visiting the places by 
families families distance 

Particulars of places, etc. not not TotU 

reporting visiting less 1 mile 2 miles 

than to less and 

1 than 2 above 

mile miles 


1 

2 3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

Work-place of the main earner 

1*67 

42*60 

37*60 

18*33 

100-00 

Primary school 

.. 15*00 

24*17 

36*83 

25*00 

100*00 

Medical aid centre 

2*50 

30*83 

39*17 

27*60 

100*00 

Hospital 

2*60 4*17 

5*83 

16*00 

72*60 

100*00 
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Table W'Z—wntA. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

playground* for children 

.. 

0^83 

38-33 

29*17 

31-67 

100-00 

Cinema house 

2-50 

7-50 

1-67 

6-83 

82-50 

100- 00 

Shopping centre — grticery 

. . 

0- 83 

31-67 

31-67 

35- 83 

100-00 

Shopping centre — vegetables . . 

• • 

0-83 

18-33 

19-17 

61-67 

100-00 

Employment exchange 

6-67 

5-83 

• • 

2-50 

85- 00 

100-00 

Railway station 

6-67 

. • 

5-00 

7-60 

80-83 

100-00 

Bus stop 

1-67 

. . 

11-67 

10-83 

75- 83 

100-00 

Post office . . 

•• 

0*83 

4-17 

12-50 

82-50 

100- <*0 


In about 42 per cent, of the cases, work-places of the main earners 
were at a distance of less than 1 mile from their dwellings. Other im- 
portant places of visit reported by the workers or their families such as 
hospital, cinema house, bus stop, post office, railway station and shopping 
centres were situated at a distance of 2 miles and above in a majority of 
the reporting cases. 



Chapter 12 


EMPLOYMENT, WOKKING AND SERVICE CONDITIONS. 

12 * 1 , Introductory 

Information was collected in respect of employment pattern, service 
conditions, length of service, working conditions and welfare of such 
employee-members in the sampled working class families as were employed 
in registered plantations. In regard to employment pattern, employ- 
ment history of the members employed in registered plantations at any 
time during the preceding one year was collected for the 12 months pre- 
ceding the date of survey. In view of the long reference period, a week 
was prescribed as the recording unit. It was recognised that details of 
employment history for one full year could not be obtained by week to 
week accounting in view of the difficulties of recall, and, therefore, only 
a broad pattern was sought by combining all the periods under one 
particular major head during the preceding year on the basis of informa- 
tion furnished by the informant. 

With regard to working conditions and awareness of the statutory 
rights and privileges enjoyed by the workers, information was collected 
from the informants alone and no attempt was made by the Investigators 
to check up the details by visiting the plantations, though in cases of 
doubt or conflicting opinions they had to probe in detail. For this pur- 
pose, only such members of the sampled families were covered as were 
employed in registered plantations on the day preceding the date of the 
survey. These ineluded paid apprentices also, 

12 - 2 . Employment pattern 

Table 12 • 1 shows the employment pattern of the employee-members 
of the sampled families classified as ‘permanent’ and ‘others’ for a reference 
period of one year. 
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Table 12-1 


Distribution of man-weeks by employmerU status 


Employment particulars 

Percentage of man- weeks worked 


Not Permanent 

reporting omployecH 

Other 

employees 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(a) Paid employment 





Tn plantations . . 

87*87 

86*21 

79*17 

86*50 

(b) Self-employment . . 

2*84 

2*38 

5*13 

2*57 

(c) In employment but not at work 

8*. 54 

10*78 

7*37 

10*05. 

(d) Not in employment but 





(i) Seeking work •• ,• 

• • 

0*43 

8*33 

0*47' 

(u) Not seeking but available for work 

• • 

0‘20 

. . 

0*13 

(Hi) Not available for work 

0*75 



0*22 

Total 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100.00^ 

Number of employees 

84 

195 

6 

285* 


♦Three out of 288 employoe-meml)crs did not furnish employment particulars. 


There was a clear dilference in the pattern for ‘permanent’ and 
’other’ employees. In the case of the former the percentage of man- 
weeks in ‘not in employment but seeking work’ was negligible but not 
so in the case of the latter, who had comparatively less quantum of paid 
employment. 


12 • 3. Amenities provided 

Relevant data collected from employee-members (excluding those 
whose place of work was their own residence) on welfare amenities provided 
in the plantations are presented in table 12*2. 
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Table 12 -2 


Percentage distribution of employee-members according to opinion expressed 

on amenities provided 


Item 

Not 

reporting 

Not 

|)rovi- 

ded 

Pro- 

vided 

Total 

Among provided (Col. 4) 
dered 

consi- 

Unsatis- 

factory 

Satis- 

factory 

No par- Total 

ticular 

comment 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Wash places 

29*17 

61 -.‘JO 

19*44 

100*00 

42*86 

51 • 79 

5*35 

100*00 

Drinking water 

28*82 

40*97 

30*21 

100*00 

54*02 

42*53 

3*45 

100*00 

Rest-shelter . . 

20*83 

53*47 

25*70 

100*00 

47.30 

35* 14 

17*56 

100*00 

Canteen 
Reading or ro 

22*57 

75* 69 

1*74 

100*00 

80*00 

20*00 


100*00 

creation . . 
•Cooperative 
Stores and 

22*57 

59*72 

17*71 

100*00 

66*67 

29*41 

3*92 

100- (Ml 

grain shops 
Medical faciU- 
ties arranged 

21-52 

68*06 

10*42 

100*00 

36*67 

46*67 

16-66 

100-00 

by employers 

4*17 

3*47 

92*36 

100*00 

10*53 

88*72 

0-76 

100-00 


12-4. Statutory rights and benefits 

Table 12-3 gives the data collected on awareness of important 
provisions of labour laws on the part of the employee-members of the 
sampled working class families. 

Table 12-3 

Distribution of employee-members by rights and benefits under Labour 
Laws and awareness thereof 


lUghis and benefits 


1 


Percentage of employee-members by 
awareness 


Nob Fully Parti- Not Total 

reporting aware ally aware 

aware 


2 3 4 5 6 


Plantation Labour Act 

Maximum daily hours of work at 
normal wages 
Rate of overtime wages 
Entitlement to leave with wages 
Rate of leave with wages . . 


0*35 

6-66 


67*36 

10*76 

72*22 

74*66 


18*75 

20*14 

17*71 

13*54 


13*54 

63*54 

10*07 

11*80 


100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 
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Table 12 * 3 — contd. 


1 2 3 4 6 0 


Payvient of Wages Act 

Payment of wages at regular intervals 
Maximum interval at which wages 
can bo paid 

Imposition of tiiu'S, deductions from 
wages 

Procedures f(»r foinjilaints 
Cmtipf nsalion .tr/ 

Compensation for temporary disable- 
ment 

(.‘onipcuisatioii for death due to work 
accident 

IVocedurefor 0 en;)^ lints . . 

Maternity Benefits Art 

(for wotiu n workers only) 

Leave granted at tlie time of contine- 
mimt . . 

Notice neeessarv to tlu‘ employer for 
getting leav e . . 

Termination of sm-viees iluring the 
period of maternity leave • • 

( ‘ash benefits to be provided during the 
period of maternity leave 

ImlitHlriaf hhnpUniineni {Standing Orders) 
Act 

Framing of procedure for recruitment, 
discharge, disciplinary action, etc. 
Approval of procedure 
Intimation of procedures to the 
workers 

Industrial Disputes dr/ 

Lay-off compensation 
Hat*^ of lay-off compensation 
Notice of retrenchment 
Ketrinchment compensation 

Employe f.s Provident Funds Act and 
Scheme. 

Contribution by employer 
Period after ^^hich the employer’a 
contribution becomes payable 
Accumulation of interest . . 



93-75 

4.51 

1-74 

lOO-OO 


52-08 

11-81 

.36-11 

100-00 


37-15 

22-57 

40-28 

100-00' 


19-79 

13-89 

66-32 

100- OO' 

0-3;*) 


31-()() 

56-59 

100-00 

0*35 

JO- 42 

28- 12 

61-11 

100- 00 

I-OI 

27- OS 

12-50 

59- 38 

l00-0(^ 


2-90 

87-68 

1-45 

7-97 


2-90 

81-16 

4-35 

11-59 


2-90 

81-88 

6-52 

8-70 

10(1- oo 

2-90 

83-33 

2-18 

11-59 

loo- 00' 


0-.35 

29-86 

15-28 

54-51 

100-00 

1-39 

24- 05 

13-54 

60-42 

100-00 

1-39 

4-80 

5-21 

88-54 

100-00 

0- 35 

6-25 

18-40 

75-00 

100- oo- 

0-35 

4-80 

14-93 

79-86 

100-00 

0- 35 

15-62 

29-51 

.54- 52 

100-00 

0-35 

8-33 

23-26 

68-06 

100-00 


1-74 

79-44 

7*. 32 

11-50 

100-00 

2-09 

44-25 

16*03 

37-63 

100-00 

1-74 

44*25 

13-59 

40-42 

100-00 
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12*5, Trade union membership 

Data collected regarding association of employee-members with 
trade unions are presented in table 12*4. For the purpose of the survey 
a trade union was defined as any organisation or association of the workers 
which stood-^for achievement of the workers’ economic demands. Such 
organisations or associations might not necessarily be registered with the 
Registrar of Trade Unions or recognised by the employers. For ascer- 
taining the membership of any trade union, only the position on the date 


of survey was taken into account. 



Table 

12-4 


Distribution of emphyee-rneinbers according to membership of trade unions 

and other details 

Item 


Percentage of 

(‘mployec- 

inembers 

1 


2 

Mtmhershlp 

Not reporting 

No union 

If union existing ; 

(а) Member 

(б) Not a member 

• • • e 

• • • • 

• • • • 

• • • • 

.. 6-56 

42- .‘$6 

24 -.‘iO 
27-78 


Total 

100 00 

JSuhacriptlon paid 

Not reporting or no subscription 

Paying regularly 

Not paying regularly 

• • • • 

• • • • 

• • • • 

Total 

65-71 

32-86 

100-00 

Bate of subscription per month 

Not reporting 

Less than Re. 0*25.. 

Re. 0 * 25 to less than Re. 0*50 

Re. 0 • 50 and above 

• • • • 

• • • • 

12-86 

20-00 

46-71 

21-43 


Total 

100-00 
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Of tlie total employee-members, 24 per cent, were stated to be tbe 
members of trade unions. Of these, about 66 per cent, were paying 
the subscription regularly. The most common rate of subscrip tion was 
‘Be. O' 26 to less than Re. 0'50.’ 

12*6. Length of service 

Some information was also collected on the total length of service 
of each employee-member in the particular establislmient in which hc/sho 
was employed on the date preceding the date of survey. If the service 
was discontinuous, then the total dxiration was counted from ihe first 
emplo 3 nnent in the establishment after ignoring the periods of disconti- 
nuities. On the basis of this information, a distribution of employee- 
members according to their length of service in the particular establish- 
ment in which they were employed on the reference day is given in table 
12-6. 


Tablk 12*5 

Percentage distribution of employee-members by industries and length of 

service 


Length of service 


Industry-group 

Tea 

Plantations 

1 


2 

Not reporting 

Less than 1 year 

1 year to less than 5 years 

5 years to less than 10 years . . 

10 years to less than 20 years 

20 years and above 


0C9 

3-47 

13-55 

16-97 

36-81 

29-51 


Total 

100-00 

Number of employees 

• . • • 

288 

By and large, the employee-members of the sampled families consti- 
tuted a stable labour force. 
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12*7. Service conditions 

In regard to service conditions, Information was obtained on rest- 
interval, pay-period, paid earned leave and social security benefits, ilfll 
this information was obtained in respect of employee-members, including 
paid apprentices, employed in registered plantations on the day preceding 
the date of survey. This information was collected from the informants 
only and not from the establishments where they were employed. A 
person was considered to be employed if he /she was having a job, 
oven though he/she might not be actually working on the reference day 
for such reasons as illness, leave, temporary lay-off, etc. Table 12*6 
shows the relevant data collected on service conditions. 

Table 12*6 


Percentage dislributmi of emfhyee-memhers by industries and service 

conditions 


Service condition 



Industry 

group 

Tea 

Plantation 

1 



2 

Daily rfM interval 

Not reporting 


. . 

. . 

No rest interval 

, , , . 

. , 

. , 

Half an hour 

• • • • 



One hour and above 

. . 

•• 

100 00 


Total 


100 00 

Pay period 




Not reporting 

. . 

. . 

1-74 

Weekly 


. . 

77*43 

Fortnightly 

. . 

. . 

14-58 

Monthly . . 

.. 

•• 

6-25 


Total 


100-00 

Earned leave enjoyed 




Not reporting 



0-69 

0 day 



5-66 

ItolOdays 



39-24 

lltolSdays 


• • 

- 52 08 

16 days and above . . 


• • 

2-43 


Total 

• • 

100-00 
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All the employee-members reported to have enjoyed rest interval 
of one hour and above. As regards pay-period, 77 per cent, of the em- 
ployee-members were being paid weekly, about 15 per cent, fortnightly 
and 6 per cent, monthly. Data on paid e.arned leave enjoyed by the 
employee-members during the calendar year preceding the date of survey 
showed that most of them ejijoyed paid earned leave. 

12 ‘8. Social security benefits 

Data were also collected on social security benefits, e.g., under the 
Employees’ Provident hounds Act and Sclieme, enjoyed by the employee- 
members on the date of survey. These data are presented in table 12 • 7. 

' Table 12-7 

Distribnlian of employee-members by socUd secu ity benefits 


Schemes 


Percentage 

of 

enijiloyccs 

cmployoo-mcmbers 

1 


2 

Kirvplofjees' Provident Funds Act and tScheme 

No arrangement 

. . 


If arrangement 

(a) Contributing . . 

. . 

94-70 

(b) Not contributing 

(i) Not interested 

. . 

313 

(ii) Not eligible 


1-73 


Total 

100-00 


Of the total of 288 employee-members, about 95 per cent, were 
contributing to provident fund account cither under the Employees’ 
Provident Funds Act or under voluntary provident fund schemes, intro- 
duced by the employers, while the rest were either ‘not interested’ or 
‘not eligible’. 

Apart from the Employees’ Provident Fund Scheme information 
on other social security benefits voluntarily given by the emjjloyers 
such as pension, etc., was also collected. 30 employees reported provision 
of pension in the establishments where they were employed. 
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Chaptkh 13 


SAVINGS, ASSETS AND INDEBTEDNESS 
13*1. Introductory 

Under this head, information was collected irom each sampled 
family about the amount of its sjxvings and assets held at the place of 
residence or at tlie native place, and total debts -both on 'family account’ 
and on 'enterprise and otlier purposes account’ -as on the date of survey. 
Only tl]e family’s share of the assets and loans was taken into considerations 
if such assets and loans were hold jointly with ol lien-. Loans taken from 
the same source but for diderent puri)Osos, as also loans taken for the same 
purpose from different sources, were treated as separate cases of loans* 
Credit purchases were also considered as loans. 

13 *2. Compooenl,^ of savings 

Relevant data on 'Savinj^s' and 'Assets’ arc presented in table 13-1. 

Table 13-1 


A. Average amount of savings and assets per reporting family by 

mcome classes 


{Siiviiiga/ Assets 

Monthly family income class (Rs.) 

^ 

<60 60- 

- <120 

120 and 
above 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

Average amount jw-r rc porting family {Rs.) 

Savings 

80-30 

106-60 

201-86 

130-60 

Assets 

33-00 

106-85 

262-21 

140-68 

Total 

113-30 

213-45 

464*06 

271-28 
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B. Percentage distribution of savings and assets by form and income classes 


Form of savings/assets 

— -7— 

Monthly family income class (Rs.) 

^ 

<60 

60— 120 and All 

<120 above 

1 

2 

3 4 5 


(i) Savings 

(a) On family account 


Life insurance premium paid 

Provident Fund — own contribu- 
tion . . 

Provident Fund — employer’s contribu- 
tion . . 

Savings (bank, postal and cash in hand) 
Others . . 

35-48 

35-39 

24-82 

24-76 

0-36 

22-23 

22-22 

24-00 

23-96 

• • 

0-18 

Total 

70-87 

49-94 

44-45 

48-14 

{b) On enterprise and other puiposes 
account 


, , 

, , 


(ii) Assets 

(tt) On family accotmt 

Land 


3-04 

0-67 

1-84 

Building 


6-09 


3-08 

Jewellery and ornaments , , 

29-13 

36-94 

46-72 

4117 

Others . . 


3-99 

8-16 

5-77 

Total 

29-13 

60-00 

55-55 

51-86 


(b) On enterprise and other 
purposes account 


( rand total .. 100*00 

100-00 

100-00 100-00 

Total number of reporting families . . 10 

77 

33 120 


The amount of savings per reporting family worked out to about 
Rs. 130 and of assets per reporting family to about Rs. 141 giving a 
total of Rs. 271. Thus, savings formed about 48 per cent, and assets 
about 52 per cent, of the total amount under both savings and assets 
held by the reporting families. Both savings and assets wore held wholly 
on ‘family account’. 
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13 ’3. Extent of savings and assets 

Table 13 ’2 gives percentage distribution of families according to 
total amount of savings and assets (held on the date of survey) by income 
classes. 

Table 13-2 


Percentage distribution of families by toted amount of savings and assets 

and income classes 


.Amount of savings and assets 

1 

Monthly family income class (Bs.) 

^ _ A . 

<60 

60— 

<120 

120 and 
above 

All 

1 


2 

3 

4 

6 

No savings and assets 

, , 

, , 

2-60 

• • 

1-67 

Below Bs. 200 .. •• 

• • 

100 00 

67-63 

12*12 

66-00 

Bs. 200 to below Be. 600 • • 

• . 

. * 

23-38 

63-64 

32-60 

Bs. 600 to below Bs. 1,600 

. . 

. . 

619 

21-21 

9-17 

Bs, 1,600 to below Bs. 2,600 

. . 

. . 

1-30 

3-03 

1-66 

Bs. 2,600 to below Bs- 3,500 

, , 

, , 

. , 

, , 

. • 

Bs. 3,500 lo below Bs. 4,500 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 


Bs. 4,600 and above 


- 

•• 

•• 

-- 

Total 

•• 

100-00 

100 00 

100-00 

100-00 


About 2 per cent, of the families had no savings and assets. 65 
per cent, of the families reported savings and assets of below Us. 200. 


13 -4. Possession of durable articles and live-stock 

In addition to savings and assets, data were also collected on posses- 
sion of certain selected durable articles and live-stock. The intention 
was to have an idea of the living habits and the level of living of the sampled 
working class families on the basis of the possession or non-possession of 
such articles, etc. Table 13 • 3 shows the names and number of durable 
articles and live-stock possessed by the sampled working class families. 
For this purpose durable articles hired in or hired out were not taken into 
account. 
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Table 13.3 

Numl^r of families possessing selected durable articles and livestock wid 
number of articles ^ etc , , possessed 


Durable articles and live-stock 

Number of Percentage 
families of report- 
reporting ing fami - 
possession lies 
of article, 
etc. 

Total 
number 
of articles, 
etc., pos- 
sessed 

Average 
number 
per family 
of report- 
ing 

families 

1 



2 

3 

4 

5 

Table 


• • 

44 

36-67 

58 

1-32 

Chair 



40 

33-33 

67 

1-68 

Sowing machine 

• • 

• • 

3 

2-60 

4 

1-33 

Clock time-piece 


• • 

6 

5-00 

7 

1-17 

Cot 



14 

11-67 

17 

1-21 

Chouki 



59 

49-17 

99 

1-68 

Radio 



1 

0-83 

1 

1-00 

Gramophone 



1 

0-83 

1 

1-00 

Harmonium 



3 

2-50 

3 

1-00 

Tabla, Dholak 



3 

2-50 

5 

1-67 

Stringed instrument 



1 

0-83 

1 

1-00 

Fountain pen 



23 

19-17 

26 

1-13 

Wrist watch 



6 

4-17 

7 

1-40 

Cow, buffalo 



45 

37*50 

89 

1-98 

Goat 



10 

8*33 

34 

3-40 

Cock and hen 



9 

7-50 

62 

6-89 

Horse 



1 

0*83 

2 

2-00 

Hog 



1 

0-83 

1 

1-00 


13-5. Extent of indebtedness 

Table 13-4 gives the percentage distribution of families by amount of 
debt and income classes. 


Table 13.4 

Percentage distribution of families by amount of debt arhd income classes 


Amount of debt 

Monthly fami ly income class (Rs.) 
^ 


<60 

60— 

<120 

120 and 
above 

AJl 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Less than Rs. 50 

Rs. 50 to less than Rs. 100 

50*00 

50-00 

56-76 

29*73 

17-39 

26-09 

41-94 

29-03 
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Table 13.4 — coutd. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

lls. 100 to less than Ra. 160 

Rs. 150 to less than Rs. 250 

Rs. 250 to less than Rs. 500 

Rs. 600 to less than Rs. 1 .000 . . 

•• 

10-81 

2-70 

30-43 

26-09 

17-74 

11-29 

Total 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Total number of families reporting debt . . 

2 

37 

23 

62 


Taking all 1aiiii]i<,s together, about 42 per cent, reported debt of 
‘less than Rs. 50’, ‘roughly 47 per cent, of Tis. 50 to loss than Its. 150’ 
and the rest about 11 per cent, of ‘Rs. 150 to less than Rs. 250’. 

13* 6 . Purpose of loans 

The relevant data on indebtedness by purpose of loans an? presented 
in table 13-5. 


Table 13.5 


Distribution of families, loans and amount of loans by 'par pose 


Purpose of loans 

Percentage of 
families re- 
porting debt 

Percentage 
distribution 
of loans 

Percentage 
distribution 
of amount of 
loans 

1 

2 

3 

4 

(A) On family account 

Festival 

9-68 

9-37 

3-51 

Marriage 

3-23 

3-13 

G-57 

Child birth 

. . . • 

. , 

, , 

Funeral 

. . , , 

. , 

, , 

Sickness 

1-61 

3-12 

1-93 

Education 

, . , , 

, , 

, , 

Unemployment or lay-off 

. . 

. . 

. • 

Current deficit . . 

85-48 

84-38 

87-99 

Inherited debt 

• • . . 

, . 

, , 

Others 


•• 

-• 

Total 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 
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Table 13.5— con^cZ. 


2 3 4 


{B) On enterprise and other purposes 
account 
Building 

Purchase of other assets 
Cultivation 

Other family enterprise . . 
Inherited debt . . 

Others 


Total 
Crand Total 


Absolute totals 


100-00 100-00 100-00 


62 64 4,114 

( Bn])ces) 


Out of th<! totn.1 of 120 sam]jlo<l fairii]ic.s, (32 or about 52 por cent, 
reijortcd (lc,bt ou tlie date of survey. All the fainilics re])ortiiig ilebt 
had taken loans on ‘famity account’. 

13 '7. Sources and krms of loan 

Table 13-6 gives the porcentage distribution of loam by source, 
nature of sccnirity, rate of inter<!st^aud type of instalment for repayment. 

VIABLE 13-6 


By soni’ce 


Source of 
loans 


I'er- 
cen- 
t a 1^(3 of 
loans 


By nature of 
Securil y 


Nature of 
security 


Per- 
ce nt.-M 
of 

loans 


By rate of iul crest 


Kate of 
interest 


6 


By typo of instal- 
ment (for repayment 
of loans) 


Per- 

centage 

of 

loans 


Type of 
instalment 


Percon- 
ta^<‘ of 
loans 


Notn^port- 3-18 Not report- I'SD 

ing ing. 

Provident 4*76 No security 

Fund 


1-59 Notrc'port- 
ing. 


95 -24 No t report- 
ing. 


1-59 
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Table l^.Q—contd. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

Cooperative 

society 

•• 

Land 

•• 

No interest 

88-89 

Weekly 

69-84 

Employers 

11-11 

Ornaments 
and jewel- 
lery 

1-69 

I.rf'.sa than 
6% 


Monthly 

20-63 

Money len- 
der 

1-69 

Others 

1-68 

6% to less 
than 1 2 

4-76 

Quarterly 

•• 

Shopkeeper 

69-84 



12^% to less 
bhan 25% 


Half-yearly 

•• 

Friends and 
relatives 

6-36 



26% to less 
than 50% 

3-17 

Yearly 

•• 

Others 

3-17 



50% and 
above 

1-59 

Others 

7-94 

Total 

100-00 


100-00 


100-00 


100-00 


The largest proportion (about 70 per cent.) of loans were taken from 
shopkeepers. About 96 per cent, of the loans were taken against no 
security. Koughly 89 per cent, of the loans were taken at no interest. 
The interest at the rate of 26 per cent, to le.s3 than 50 per cent, was paid 
in case of 3 per cent, of loans. About 70 per cent, of loans were to be 
repaid in weekly instalments. 



Chapter 14 


SOME IMPORTANT FINDINGS 

14.1. Family characteristics, income and expenditure 

The estimated number of families of industrial workers satisfying 
the survey definition worked out in Darjeeling centre to about 29 thousand. 
Of the total families, about 6 ])cr cent, consisted of single member 
families, about 25 per cent, of two to three members, about 33 per cent, 
of four to five niembers, about 23 per cent, of six to seven members 
anti the remaining about 13 per cent, consisted of more than 7 members. 
By family type, about 43 per cent, consisted of husband, wife and children. 
Others in order were those consisting of husband, wife, children and other 
members (14 per cent.), unmarried earner and other members (12 per cent),, 
husband or wife (5 per cent.), husband and wife (4 per cent.), unmarried 
earner (1 per cent.) and the rest (21 per cent.). 

The average size of the family was 4 '77 persons. Of these, 2-00 
were earners. O’ 07 earning dependants and 2 ’70 non-earning dependants. 
Of the earners, 1*03 w'ere adult men, 0-95 adult women and 0-02 children. 
About 48 per cent, of the families had two income recipients and about 
27 per cent, only one income recipient. On an average, a fixmily had 
2*70 dependants living with it aird 0-31 dependants living elsewhere. 

The average monthly income worked out to Rs. 95*26 per family 
and Rs. 19*97 per capita. The largest number of families (about 33 
per cent, of the total) came within the income class ‘Rs. 60 to less than 
Rs. 90’. The families w ith an income of ‘Rs. 150 to loss than Rs. 210’ 
and ‘Rs. 210 and above’ formed in all about 8 per cent, of the total. 
Broadly, the income of large-sized families was higher. 

Of the average monthly income of Rs. 95*26 per family, income 
from paid employment accounted for Rs. 81*10 or 85 per cent., income 
from self-employment for Rs. 9*54 qt 10 per cent., and income form ‘other 
sources’ such as rent from land and house, pension, cash assistance, gifts, 
concession, etc., for Rs. 4*62 or about 5 per cent. Men’s contribution 
to the average monthly family income from all the three sources was 
about 50 per cent, of the total income, 

97 
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T]'.o average monthly expenditure for current living was Rs. 99 '79 
per family, Rs.' 20-92 per capita and Rs. 26-23 per adult consumption 
unit. The average expenditure per capita and ])er adult consumption 
unit generally shov^ed a trend of an increase in tlic average levels with 
increase in income leaving out the income class ‘Rs. 30 to loss than Rs. 60’. 

Of tlie average monthly expenditure of Rs. 99-79, consumption 
ex|>endituTe accounted for lis. 99-43, the rest being .accouunted for by 
non-consumption outgo like taxes, interest on loans aufl remittances to 
dependants. Ex[)en(litur(i on food worked out to Rs. 66* 30 or about 
67 per cent, of the consumption expenditure. The proportion of expeudi- 
t\iro on food to consumption remained more or less constant uj)to the 
income class *Rs. 90 to less than Rs. 120’ and (hicreased thereafter with a 
rise in family income. As the size of the fixmily increased a larger ]ier- 
centage of families fell in tlic higher expenditure classes. 

An analysis of the nu.t'-itive contents of tlie food-stuffs consumed, 
on ail Jivere.ge, by a wm-king class family revealed tliat wh.ile th<’ overall 
nutritive \alue of the diets v,'as fair, there was room for improvement. 
Increased intake of wheat, other mixed cereals and intiikc of at least 
skimmed milk especially by the children and pregnant .-uid nursing 
women would help to overcome the de!icieueics in respect of calories, 
calcium and vitamin ‘A’. 

14-2. Additional aspecln of Icai of living 

As already stated in Cliajiter 8, tlie additional aspects of level of 
living relate! only to tlu! sampled families imd no estimates have Ih'ou 
built on the basis of date, collected in regard to these aspects. Among 
industrial workers in Darjeeling, about 71* per cent, of all members 
(aged years and above) were illiterate and about 26* per cent, had 
received eiducation upto or below primary standard. During the ])eriod 
of survey about 14 per coUt. of family m«!mbors (aged 5 years and above) 
were receiving education. Among children (5 -11 years of age) this 
percentage was 36. Reasons for not receiving education in (!ase of 
children and others were mainly lack of interest, iiuancial difficulties aud 
lack of facilities. 

h'ever was the main sickness reported. Allopathic treatment in 
cases ox sickness was the most popular among the families. 


Ksti mated figiirc'8. 
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A majority of working class families were living in independent 
buildings. About 98 per cent, of the families were living in houses pro- 
vided by employers. The accommodation occupied by them generally 
consisted of one living room with no provision for store, bath and latrine. 
In most cases the sources of water supply were rivers, lakes and springs 
and taps provided outside the dwellings. Important places usually 
visited by the working class families for their essential needs and ame- 
nities, e.g., shopping centres, bus-stop, ])ost office, cinema house and hos- 
pital wore situated at a distance of 2 miles and above from their dwellings. 

A majority of employee-members oi‘ tlic sampled families Aveie in 
permanent employment in plantations. About 82 per cent, of the 
employee-members had a length of service of 5 years or more in ti:e same 
establishment. About 77 per cent, of the employee-members w(^i•(^ lading 
paid weekly. 

The average amount of savings and assets ])er rej^orting family on 
the date of survey worked to about lls. 130 and about 1 11 K'siteetively. 
Savings formed about 48 per cent, and assets about .52 percent, of the 
total amount of savings and ass<!ts. Iloughly, .5.5 })er cent, of the families 
reported savings and assets below Its. 200. 

About 52 per cent, of the families surveyed reported (K l)t on tlie 
date of survey. All the outstanding loans were taken on fan)ily iHicount. 
The average debt per indebted family came to about lls. 71. 



Appendix T 


List of centres covert under Family I/iving Surveys among industrial 
workers during 1958-59 


Factory Centres 

27. Amritsar 

1. Digboi 

28. Yamunanagar 

2. Jamshedpur 

29. Jaipur 

3. Monghyr-Jamalpur 

30. Ajmer 

4. Bombay 

31. Delhi 

5. Ahmedabad 

32. Srinagar 

6. Nagpur 

B. Minitig Centres 

7. Bliavnagar 

33. Jharia 

8. Sholapur 

34. Kodarma 

9. Btiopal 

35. Noaniundi 

10. Indore 

36. Balaghat 

11. Gwalior 

37. Gudur 

12. Madras 

38. Barbil 

13. Madurai 

39. Raniganj 

14. Coimbatore 

40. Kolar Gold Field 

16. Guntur 

C. Plantation Cent/res 

16. Hyderabad 

41. Labac 

17. Sambalpur 

42. Bangapara 

18. Kanpur 

43. Maiiani 

19. Varanasi (Banaras) 

44. Doom Doom 

20. Saharanpur 

45. Coonoor 

21. Calcutta 

46. Darjeeling 

22. Howrah 

47. Jalpaiguri 

23. Asansol 

48. Chikmagalur 

24. Bangalore 

49. Ammathi 

25. AUeppey 

50. Mundakkayam 

26. Alwaye 
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Appendix II 

Average monthly expenditure item-wise 

per family 



Single member 

All families 


families 


Itom 

i — 




Number of 

Average ox- 

Number of 

Average ex- 


reporting 

penditiirc 

r(^ porting 

i>etiditure 


families 

per family 
of all fami- 
lies 
(Rs). 

families 

per family 
of all fami- 
lies 
(Rs.) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(a) COHSUMPTIOW Expkkdititre 

Food, beverag(*A, etc. 

CereaU ajid products 

Kioe 

16 

10 ‘99 

478 

28- 85 

Wheat .. 

, . 

. . 

4 

0M»S 

Wheat atta 


2-97 

4G5 

8 97 

Maize . . 

3 

0‘3() 

115 

0- S8 

Maize atla 


. . 

•> 

.> 

0-05 

Barely . . 

. . 

. . 

1 

O-OO 

Oram , . 

. . 


1 


Chira, muri , khoi , lawa 

3 

0‘ 33 

62 

o-:}4 

Other rice products 



1 

O-OO 

Maida .. 

. . 

. . 

4 

<)-02 

Bread . . 

. . 

. . 

1 

0-()0 

Biscuit . . 

, . 


() 

(»()1 

Other cereals 

, , 

. . 

U 

0-04 

♦Sub-total : cereals and products 1 5 

14-59 

4ii0 

39- 25 

Pulses and products 

Arhar . . 

2 

0- 18 

110 

0-34 

Gram . . 

. . 

. . 

I 

()‘0l 

Moong . . 

1 

0-12 

K3 

0*32 

Maaur . . 

12 

1‘51 

358 

] • 89 

Urd 

4 

0-29 

277 

1‘21 

Khosari 

, , 

, , 

4 

0*01 

Sub- total: pulses and products 15 

2-10 

409 

3- SI 
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Appendix ll—corM. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Oi 1 sf ( oi Is and fats 

Mustard oil 

15 

1-80 

480 

3-60 

Groundnut oil 

, . 

, , 

2 

0-01 

V'anaspati 

. . 

. . 

6 

0-02 

JSub-totai: oil seeds, otc. 

15 

hSO 

iSO 

3-G3 

M ca t , fish a ii d eyfj 

Goat meat 


0*05 

158 

1-36 

IV af . . 

. . 

. . 

20 

0-13 

Mutlo!! . . 

1 

0-17 

24 

0-16 

l\)rk 

1 

0- JO 

106 

0*83 

BulValoiueat 

. . 


04 

0*53 

IVuiltry 

, , 

. . 

27 

0-22 

Birds meat 

. . 

. . 

6 

0-08 

Frcsli tish 

1 

O-OS) 

30 

0*21 

J)ry lish 

. . 

. . 

31 

0-08 

hot! 

1 

(>•04 

38 

0-15 

Sub-total : moat, tish and (^gg 

a 

V 11 

540 

5-75 

iMIlk' and 'products 

Millv-e(nv 

iS 

0*50 

280 

2-37 

Milk-buiralo 

. . 

. . 

1 

O-OO 

Cbird 

1 

0*05 

3 

0-01 

fjassi 

. , 


1 

0-00 

Ghoi‘-eo\v 

i 

()-07 

32 

0-2() 

Butter . . 

, . 


1 

0-00 

Sub- total : milk and pro* 
duot'^ 

6* 

()• 6S 

2 87 

2-5S 

Condiments and spices 

Salt 

15 

0-38 

470 

0*73 

Turmeric* 

13 

0-21 

300 

0-36 

Chillies — green 

8 

0-15 

173 

0*22 

Chillies — dry 

5 

0-17 

318 

0*57 

Onion . . 

7 

U-25 

405 

0*70 

Garlic . . 

1 

0-01 

40 

0*02 

Ginger . . 

3 

0-05 

164 

0-18 

Pepper . . 

. . 


2 

0-00 

Methi 

. . 


5 

0-00 

Saffron . . 

. . 

. . 

1 

0-00 

Mustard 

• • 

. . 

6 

0-00 

Jira 

• • 

•• 

14 

0-03 
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Appendix II — contd. 


1 


:{ 

4 

5 

Condiments and Spies — contd. 

( lovos . . 



4 

0-00 

Elachi , . 



5 

0-02 

Mixed spiers 

15 

t)*C>2 

•1C9 

1-05 

S’.ib-totai ; eondiiiK'iits and 
spices 

75 

hS4 

■ISO 

rr04 

1 ^ (p tahlr.s and ijr(f(lnri'i 

Pnlato .. 

1) 

0-54 

578 

1-15 

Midi, t urnip, radi'sli 

[ 

0-02 

122 

0*22 

( 'aiTdl , lMV‘t 



1 

O-OI 

Other root va'^elaldes 

1 

(>• lb 

42 

0-15 

Brinjal 

J 

0*05 

fis 

0*15 

( aidiitov. c'r 



45 

0-08 

Oahbafi(' 

1 

0*01 

1(15 

0-52 

daekfi'iiil 

. . 


5 

0-00 

Ladies iin<ier 

, , 

, . 

1 

0*00 

1'omat(* 

w> 

0-07 

152 

0-20 

Onennda*!’ 



10 

0-02 

Pumpkin 



17 

0*02 

(h)urd .. 

1 

(b07 

55 

()• 18 

Karela . . 

1 

0*04 

22 

0-04 

Ikrn .. 

1 

0 04 

50 

()• 12 

Pea 

. . 

. . 

5 

0-05 

Other po). J('afv ve^etabh's 

10 

(»•«! 

252 

0*87 

Palak .. ’ 



S 

O-Ol 

( )1 her li’afv vegetables 


(i-r..') 

2S0 

0*97 

Other v(‘^etab!es prod nets . . 



5 

0-01 

Sub-total : veeat aides an<l 

Produel. s 

ir, 

2' SO 

470 

i-59 

Fr it i /.s- a n d Prodv c Is 

Ik'inaria, plantain 

1 

0-02 

12 

0-05 

Orange . . 

1 

()*02 

58 

oi:> 

Lemon . . 

. . 


1 

o.oa 

Mango . . 


. . 

11 

o-oo 

Pineapple 



0 

o*o:i 

Coconut 

. . 


1 

ooo 

Papaya 

. . 

. . 

2 

0-01 

Other fruits 

. . 

. . 

7 

0-01 

Sub- total ; fruits and pro- 

ducts 

2 

O-Ol 

60 
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Appendix II — cmtd. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Sugar, honey and related pro- 
ducts 

Sugar — crystal 

10 

1-03 

378 

1-60 

Sugar-deshi . . 


. . 

7 

0-04 

Gur •• •• 

2 

OIS 

72 

0-28 

Sub- total : sugar, honey, etc. 

JO 

1-16 

403 

1-92 

Pan,8npari,eic. 

Pan — loaf 

1 

0-02 

21 

0-08 

Pan — finished 

. , 


06 

O-ll 

Supari . , 

1 

0 06 

37 

O-ll 

Limo 

. . 

. . 

2 

0-00 

Katha . . 

. . 

. . 

1 

0-00 

Sub-total : pan, supari, etc. 

7 

0‘0S 

103 

0‘3() 

J'ohacco and prodvcie 

Bidi 

3 

0-32 

74 

0*34 

Oigarotfos 

1 

0-16 

45 

0*20 

Zarda, kiniani. surti 

1 

0-05 

15 

005 

Smoking tobacco 

3 

0*18 

107 

0*72 

Ijoaf tobacco 

1 

0-02 

04 

014 

Hukka (tobacco) 

2 

0*10 

64 

0*22 

Snuff . . 

. . 

, , 

1 

000 

Others . . 

3 

0 21 

no 

0*46 

Sub-total ; tobacco and 

products 

J2 

lOi 

m 

2 21 

AlcolioUc beverages and intoxicants 

Toddy — neera 

. . 

. . 

2 

001 

Country liquor 

4 

0-61 

!27 

104 

Refined liquor 

. • 

. . 

1 

0*01 

Others . . 

1 

013 

85 

0*49 

Sub-total ; alcoholic bever- 

ages, etc. 

J 

0-74 

213 

i-srt 

Non-alcoholic beverages 

Tea leaf 

13 

1-25 

4.52 

2-30 

Sub-total : non-alcoholic 

beverages 

13 

1-25 

452 

2-30 

Prepared meals and refreshments 

Meals 

. • 

• • 

6 

0 03 

Snack — saltish 

1 

014 

3 

0*01 

Snack — sweet 

• • 

, , 

71 

017 

Hot drink — tea . . 

• • 


7 

0*02 
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Appendix J\—contd. 


1 2 3 4 5 


Ptf pared meals and refreshme.nts — ooatil. 


Sugarcane juic© .. 

• • 

• m 

1 

• • 

Sub total : prepared meals, 
eto* « • • • • • 

1 


'( 

80 

OU 

Total; Food .. .• 

• • 

26 -7 9 

9 • 

66 -$0 

Total: Tobacco, pan. »u- 
pari and intoxicants 

• • 

186 

• • 

4 08 

Fvel and Light , 

Firewoi>d and chips , • 

15 

3 83 

477 

6R7 

Kerosene oil fuel 

• • 

. • 

9 

0 02 

Kerosene oil — lighting 

15 

0 90 

466 

1 48 

KlcH'.tricity— fuel .. 

« • 

• • 

4 

0 01 

Match box 

15 

0-27 

459 

0-4H 

Others .. 

. . 

. • 

I 

0*00 

Total : fuel and light , , 

15 

506 

478 

7-86 

wising 

Jient for housing and icater 
charges 

Kerd- for residential house . . 

9 • 

• 4 

t 

001 

Kent for residential land 

* . 

• • 

1 

001 

House rent owned/free 

15 

5-93 

47« 

7 14 

Sub total ; rout for housing 
and water charges 

15 

5 93 

477 

716 

Jiovse repairs dnd upkeep 

Repairs . . 


9 • 

2 

0-00 

White washing . . 

• • 

• « 

6 

003 

Sub total ; house repairs 
and upkeep 


9 m 

7 

OOS 

Furniture, and furnishings 

Redstead, cot . , . . 

• • 

• • 

1 

0 01 

JMat, mattresses, diirrie 

• • 

* » 

12 

OlO 

Stool ■ • • • • • 

• #. 

• • 

1 

OOl 

I’able 

« « 

• • 

2 

0 01 

Suh- total ; furniture and 
furnishings 

• • 

*• 

14 

019 

Household appliances and^ 

utilities 

Box, trunk 

• • 

4 • 

1 

0 02 

Suitcase, attache case . • 

« • 

• • 

3 

000 

Tjtensil— earthenware 

• • 

• • 

1 

o-oo 

Utonsil — boll metal . . 

•• 

• • 

3 

003 
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Al-raKDT 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

IffoiiHil — aluiniliilini . . 



22 

015 

UtfMi.sil - fopper 



4 

0 04 

Ulonsil -biasa 



4 

0 03 

OLisswa o . . . . . , 



4 

0.01 

Enamf'l wan«^ 



4 

0 03 

JbifUet 



4 

0 02 

1 i( • • • • • • 



1 

0-00 

('utlrry 



1 

OtK) 

1-iantern — lamp 



I 

OtKt 

OlhtM- household appliaucos 



1 

Ot.M> 

Uopair and niaiiitenaiu o 



3 

OtVi 

Sub-lot al household appliances 

and utilities . . 

, , 

, , 

47 

0 43 

11 o ti tit hold sorri res 

Food oxp(‘nditure on s(*rvant . . 

, , 


1 

0 06 

[Doniestie servant, ayah 



1 

0((l 

( '( )ok 

, , 


1 

002 

Sub-total : household services . . 

, , 


1 

0 oo 

'I’otal : 1 lousing 

15 

5 93 

473 

7-90 

Vluthiinj , bedding, foolirpftr, etc. 

Rend if -made cloth ing 

Lunj'i 

• • 


1 

OOl 

iVjjuna 

. . 


2 

0 03 

'rrousers 

1 

0 71 

28 

0-41 

]T.iir-]>ant3 .. 

. . 


27 

0 2S 

\Vaisteoat, jacket, jawahar coat 

1 

1-22 

1 

0 ’ 70 

Ihish shirt 

, , 


e; 

0 03 

Shirt, kaiui/, kurta 

1 

0-41 

2i) 

0-31 

( 'oat -overcoat 

. . 


8 

01!# 

(>;niji baniyan 

• • 



OOl 

v** ari 

• . 


7t> 

1*39 

F»louse— choU 

1 

0*25 

25 

017 

]’etti <-oat .. 

• . 


1 

Tv 01 

Pupatta I'rani 

• • 


14 

0 15 

Frocks 

• « 


t>2 

O’Mi 

Fill ler^arni en t s — \ i nderwear ( T^n n - 
"ot, et(^) .. 



1 

0 01 

Shawl, wrapper, scurf . . 

, , 


5 

0 05 

Sweater, pullover 

, , 


1 

0 01 

Wool 



1 

0 Ot> 

I.ong cloth . . 

, , 


3 

0 03 

Sub-total rc;n!y-mMde clothinjy 

2 

2 Hi 

131 

3 57 
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AppF.Ninx l\-^coniA. 


1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

)/i - ready made clot hi mj 
l*3'zaniii . . . , 

• • 



7 

o-or) 

Troust'i's 




14 

()■ Id 

Ha If- pants 



t 

17 

017 

Hnali shirts . . 



• • 

2 

0-()2 

S})irt kamiz, kiirta . . 

• .* 


• # 

27 

oru 

(Joat, overcoat , , 

• « 

• • 


(\ 

0 10 

(hinji, baitiyaii 

• • 

• • 


1 

OOl 

»S iri . , 


• • 


4 

oot 

Chemiso . , 




3 

O-Ol 

Hctticoat 




1 

012 

DuficUa urani 




n 

OOtl 

Frocks 




tj 

o-od 



♦ ♦ 


1 

0 12 

Lom^ cloth . . 




17 

0*20 

i>ralnuil 


t • 


1 

OOl 

Sat'ifi 


• • 


2 

0t)l 

Foplin 



• t 

1 

o-oi 

(.)lhrr shirting and coating 



• • 

in 

t) 21 

Neck tio 




i 

^0*01 

Ot her c'otli .. 




HI 

ooo 

Ot her g;n inc’iita 




1 

O(M) 

Other inisec laneona clothing 




1 

001 

Itlonse, choli 




4 

0 04 

Siih-total: iian-rca<lymadc cloth- 
ing 



91) 

2-40 

fJnldu'Ut,r 

p 

. . 

. • 

. , 

7 

0(U 

Others . . 

. . 

, . 

, , 

4 

OOl 

Sub-total : headwear 




It 

0 0'^ 

Beddi ng 

Bed sheet 

• « 

3 

0 fd 

21 

OIS 

Pillow .. 

. , 

. . 

. . 

1 

ooo 

Durrie . . 


i 

0 21 

H 

010 

Blanket, rug 


. . 

. . 

14 

0-31 

Beil cover 


. . 

. , 

2 

0 02 

Beddnge’oth 


. . 

. . 

4 

0O/| 

Others . . 


. . 

, . 

f) 

OOK 

Sub t^>tal: bedding 


4 

OSJ 

o'; 

0.7:i 
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Appendix ll -contd. 


1 

2 

z 

4 

■■■■-if 

6 

Fixtlwear 

iShoes . . . . . , 

1 

0-89 

&z 

107 

Vandal .. 

• • 

• • 

1 

001 

Boot! . . 

• • 

• 

1 

ooi 

Slipper . . • . . • 

• • 

. . 

1 

oou 

Socks . • . • • • 

1 

0 131 

z 

0 01 

Others . . 

•• 

•- 

1 

001 

Sub-total: fqqt'f^ear t* 

1 

101 

57 

1 11 

Miscellaneous 

Washerman • • , • 

1 

0 06 

31 

ooa 

Washing soap .. «• 

15 

0*66 

473 

1 31 

Soda 

• • 

. • 

3 

000 

Tailoring, mending and darn- 
ing . . 

« « 


57 

0-35 

Kepair aqd maiuteoance of 
I'oota’ear 

• • 

.. 

26 

007 

Others . . 

• • 

. . 

1 

0 00 

Sub-total ; miscellaneous . . 

16 

Q-72 

m 

179 

Total : Clothing, bedding, 

efOa • • ■ • • • 

16 

6 17 

47S 

9-71 

Miscfllanfons 

Medical cart 

Medicine . • • • 

• • 

• • 

2 

002 

Sub-total : medical care 

• • 

• * 

2 

0 02 

Personal cart 

Hair oil, pomade, hair cream 

6 

0 3* 

256 

0 51 

Hair lotion, shampoo, etc. . . 

• - 

• • 

3 

001 

Barber . . 

5 

018 

356 

0*54 

Snow, face cream* war, etc. 

1 

004 

22 

005 

Toilet soap 

? 

015 

272 

0-34 

Soap nut 

• • 


11 

0 01 

Comb, hair brqsh 

• » 

- • 

2 

0*00 

Mirror .. •• •• 

• • 

• • 

1 

0-00 

(Ithers .. 

• • 

• • 

1 

000 

Sub- total : pt^rstmal care . . 

13 

0 71 

4&1 




Appendix II — conhl. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

flducalionand reading 

Schpol and college fees , ^ 

. . 

♦ • 

17 

016 

Books — sohool . r 

, , 

t • 

Jl 

005 

Books —general . . 


. . 

16 

004 

Bostcl and boarding charge 

. . 

. . 

1 

016 

|j?tationecy — all kinds 

• • 

. . 

5 

0 (KJ 

Others . . . . , . 

. • 

. . 

2 

000 

iSnb total ; education and 
reading , . . 

t • 

• f 

35 

0-41 

Ji^rreation ajid amusement 

Cinema . . . . , . 

»> 

O' 03 

62 

0 17 

Toy 

• , 

• ♦ 

3 

001 

Pot animal or bird purchase 
and maint/Oimncc . , 



U 

007 

Mela and fair 

t • 

• f 

7 

002 

Musical and dance perform- 
ance . . 



2 

0 00 

Musical instrument stringed 

• . 

. . 

1 

0 03 

Bports . . 

« • 

. . 

1 

0 00 

Others . . 

« • 

♦ < 

4 

Oil 

Kepair and maintenance . . 


. . 

2 

0 01 

Sub-total : recreation and 
amusement 


Ofts 

^0 

042 

J'xansport and co?nmunkation 

Rail 

• • 

• . 

\ 

000 

Bus . . . . . . 

. « 

• • 

47 

014 

Rullockcart 

, . 

1 • 

1 

0 01 

Repair charges 

• . 

. . 

2 

0 01 

Postage 

• • 


2 

000 

Maintenance of horse and 
bullocks 

» • 


6 

ooa 

Sub't/otal ; transport and 
communication 

• • 

• • 

sr 

0'2i 

Subscription, etc. 

Trade union 

1 


69 

003 

Religious 

. . 

. . 

43 

0'\3 

Gift and charity . . 

7 

0-2U 

65 

010 

Ceremonials . . * . 

. . 

. . 

2 

0 01 

Sub-total : subeription, etc. 

7 

O' 33 

172 

0'4ti 
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Appkndix II — could. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

yerfional fffcvls and o(fier n\iscelr 
laneous expv-^ise^ 

Fountain pen 



6 

0 02 

Umbrella 

, , 

. , 

6 

003 

Other pcM'aonal cfFecta 

. . 

. . 

1 

0 02 

Itepair and mainlenancp . . 

2 

Oil 

20 

0 04 

Pocket ex penacs .. 

n 

0 15 

151 

0*30 

Other miscellaneous expenses 

i 

007 

33 

010 

JSub-total : personal effects, 
etc. . . 

6 

0-33 

212 

0 62 

Total : niisoellancouB 

•• 

143 

- 

3. 60 

TOTM. : rONSlbVU’TION 

KXPENDlTUilM 

• • 

46 20 

• < 

90- 13 

(b) Nan-con sumption expendi^ 
lure Tuxes 

Others . . 

• • 


6 

o-oi 

8ub- total: taxes 

• • 

•• 

0 

0-01 

Jfnf crest, litigation, etc. 

Interest paid on loan 

. • 

, , 

4 

OO.J 

Remittance to <le.pendanta 

. , 

. . 

2 

0-32 

Sub-total : interest, litiga- 
tion, etc. 

• , 

. • 

61 

0‘ 33 

Sarlngs and investments 

Ornaments— gold 

, . 

• , 

14 

0-53 

Ornaments- others 

. . 

. • 

\ 

o-oi 

Provident fund contribu- 
tion . . 

14 

1-83 

463 

3*79i 

Loan ad tranced .. 

. . 

. . 

1 

O-Ol 

Others . . 

. • 

. , 

15 

0-81 

Sub total : savings anti 

investments 

14 

183 

466 

5- IS 

JDchts repaid 

Debts repaid 

2 

0-12 

30 

0-25 

8ub- total : debts repaid 

2 

012 

30 

0-25 

Total : non -consumption 

expenditure 
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Appkndix U~c.y»chl. 


1 


2 3 


4 


SUILMAIIV 


{‘i) Consumption eatpendihire 


Poo(t . . 


2()-79 

, , 

00 ‘30 

Tobacco, pan, supari and 
intoxicants 


1 SO 


4 00 

and li^'ht 

15 

r>()() 

47S 

7-.S(! 

lUinsing 

15 

6!)3 

47S 

7-00 

(.’lothinj^, bedding, etc. 

15 

517 

478 

9 71 

IMisceilaneoUs 

• • 

M5 

. • 

3 00 

Total 

• • 

40 20 

•• 

0th 43 

(b) Non-consHmpiion expenditure 

Taxes, interest and litigation 

. , 

• • 

• . 

0 04 

Keniittance to dopendanU 

. • 

. . 

2 

O' 32 

Savings an<l investments , , 

14 

i-s:i 

466 

5- 15 

Debts repaid 

2 

0 12 

30 

0-25 

Total 

•• 

1-95 

• • 

6 70 
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5 
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14*12 

28-89 

149 
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49-93 
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